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Time to Re-tire? Buy 


FISK 


—the sum total of tire com- 
fort and mileage. Strong, 
Resilient,Good looking. All 
that tires can give in satis- 
faction and attractiveness. 


MaDE :N ALL TREADS, INCLUDING 
THE Famous Fisk Non-Skip 


AN IDEAL DECORATION YOR NURSERY OR PLAYROOM—a reproduction in _ 
fourteen colors of the upper section of this advertisement, from the original / 
painting by Fessie Wilcox Smith, will be sent without charge upon res 
_ guest, Address Dept. S, The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee. Falls, Mass, 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


THE MAIL SERVICE 
GIVES PROMPT ATTENTION 
To ALL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
NEw YORK 
































Simple Frocks and Attractive Hose 
answer the call of war time gowning 


Plain little dresses are made delightfully effective by that 
touch of Smartness which pretty hose alone can give. 


“Onyx” hosiery is the war time hosiery. Its piquante new 
patterns are designed with a clear purpose—to glorify the 
simple frock and make the wearer I rresistible—!! 


Your favorite shop has all the new “Onyx” Styles, Colors and 
Shades that are right now so greatly in demand. However, 
if you need our aid, write to us to-day. 





Emery & Beers Company. Inc. NEw YORK 


Sole owners of ‘‘Onyx’’ and wholesale distributors 
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THE GLEN SPRINGS 


AND THE THE “HUMAN MACHINES” of America will win the war. In these 
tense times, when mental and physical energies are forced to the limit, it 
HUMAN is vitally important that every AMERICAN HUMAN MACHINE 
maintain a perfect condition. Rest, to look over the engine and Recrea- 
ha ACHINE tion, to smooth out and oil up its rough bearings, are necessary. Not 


simply an idling holiday; but time off for an intelligent and careful going 
over of our human machines. 


Formerly we took our human machines abroad for expert diagnosis, for 
particular waters, oils and gas. It was.quite the thing to mingle our little 
American machines with the crown-marked Daimlers in the once great 
Spas at Nauheim, Baden-Baden, Homburg, Kissingen. The “cures” of 
Kaisers and Kings seemed the proper “cures” for Americans. But never 
again! The German Spas have passed forever—at least for Americans. 
For Americans have learned that “American cures for American ills” are 
not only just as good—but better—for Americans. 


Your human machine may be perfect—but you will have greater confidence in it, get 
more and better work out of it, go faster and farther with it, if you KNOW its per- 
fections—and its limitations. 


The GLEN SPRINGS is the great American garage for human machines. 














It offers to Americans, here, all the medicinal advantages of the Spas 
abroad. Its waters have five times the strength of Nauheim. It is the 
pioneer American “cure” for Heart Disorders. It is the only place in this 
country where the Nauheim baths for Heart and Circulatory Disorders 
are given with a natural calcium chloride brine. The treatments, under 
the direction of physicians, are particularly adapted to Heart Disease, 
Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional, and Nervous Disorders—Rheumatism, 
Gout, and Obesity. 














THELEN SPRINGS 


In the famed Indian Lake region, where a dry, clear and invigorating 


WATKINS, NEW YORK atmosphere and beautiful surroundings offer ideal conditions for taking 
an American “cure”’—a “cure” that rests and builds up and makes new 
On Seneca Lake the American human machine. 
ate The Hotel and Bath buildings are extensive and complete. Broad 
On the ma:n line of principal auto roads across New verandas give the atmosphere of friendly companionship. The service is 
York State, between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. most modern in every particular. Rooms are spacious and homelike. 
The Southern Tier State Highway, all macadam, gives The table is the finished product of chefs expert in catering to particular 
direct connection with New York City and New England. tastes. There is a beautiful and sporty golf course. Tennis and other 
On the Northern Central division of the Pennsylvania outdoor sports are provided. A large garage cares for your car. And 
Railway, the Pennsylvania division of the New York above all—always interesting, cultivated people 
Central, and the main line of the Lehigh Valley. By S 2 P . ; 
he Letibennie and Kola Reda. seesetion-ie made ot Open the year round. Late Spring is glorious and Summer days are cool 
Elmira by the Northern Central Railroad. and refreshing. Reservations should be made in advance. 


REMEMBER! It is your patriotic duty to keep well. Your human 
machine is of first importance to you and to your country now, and, in 
that connection and for that reason—THE GLEN SPRINGS 


MMlustrated Booklets on Request WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President 
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Entrance on 
Madison Avenue 





Garden seen thro Archway 


At 48th Street 











= 270 PARK AVENUE 


HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENTS 
Ritz-Carlton Restaurant 


HERE has just been com- 

pleted in New York City 
a Wonderful Garden as an ad- 
junct to what people who know 
have termed the apartment 
house without parallel in any 
part of the world.” 


14 to 17 ROOMS, 5 to 6 BATHS, $7,500 to $15,000 
Under the Management of 


Douglas L.Elliman &Co. 


414 MADISON AVENUE 


Real Estate and Insurance 








Driveway Entrances 
Vanderbilt & Park Aves. 


—N.Y. Evening Post 
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Murray Hill 5600 


FOR SALE—At Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 


One of the choicest plots in the most accessible and girectize 
suburb of New York. Right in the heart, on Olive Place, 78 
foot frontage. Ample ground for large house and garage. 2 
minutes to the ae club and 3 to the station. 18 minutes 
to 33d St., New Y 

Sell lower than prevailing prices. Values 

rising steadily. An unusual opportunity. 


Inquire Real Estate Register—Vanity Fair 











A COZY APARTMENT IN THE 
“HOTEL BERESFORD” 
NO. | WEST 8IST ST., FACING CENTRAL PARK 
An opportunity to procure an apartment in one of the most ex- 
clusive hotels in N. Y. Southwest exposure, lots of sun, lots of 
air. Living room, bedroom, large bathroom and 8 x 9 clothes 
closet. Newly decorated. ‘Furnished in old mahogany and 
Colonial prints by lessee. Twin beds. Light and_ maid service 
included in rent. Until Oct. lst vr longer, $115 per month. 

Meals in hotel, $12 per week. 
MRS, 1. N. ELLIOTT HOTEL BERESFORD, It W. 8ist St. 
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Ladd & Nichols 


Real Estate 


Greenwich and Thereabouts 


(Several important estates can be bought 
today at investment prices) 


Te. {17iz Greenwich, Conn. 
Florida Offices: Palm Beach and Miami 

















FARMS - COUNTRY HOMES - ESTATES 


me BERKSHIRES 


Stockbridge - Lenox - Pittsfield 
Bruce & Robertson Pittsfield, Mass. 











For the Season 


Flushing, a e or for the Year 


For Rent Fully Furnished 
Attractively furnished residence, 14 rooms, modern improve- 
ments. Approximately 10 acres. Fine old shade trees, orchards, 
planted garden. A parklike estate with stable and garage 
with quarters. Elevated location. 5 minutes from Railroad 
station and 20 minutes from 33d Street, New York City. 
Executor, Box 275, V.F. 








A Home Worth Having 
A substantial house—A wonderful view—2% acres of ground. 
12 rooms and big convertible attic. Large billiard room. Sunny 
laundry in basement on hill. Lawns, vines, rose bushes, firs, 
maples and fine old shade trees. Garage, tennis court and gar- 
den. High elevation, view of mountains in distance. Best 
residential section of Plainfield, New Jersey. 50 minutes to N. Y. 
For Sale, Principals Only. C. W. Strong, 321 W. 94 St., N. Y. 











GREENWICH SONS 


FULL LIST of select cottages, estates and 
farms, furnished or unfurnished. Also unim- 


proved acreage, at all prices. 


FRANKLIN EDSON 


Real Estate Agent 
Smith Bldg. Tel. 876 GREENWICH, CONN. 








IDEAL VILLAGE FARM 
6 Acres—}4 Mile from Station 

Dainty cottage, 3 bedrooms, parquet floors, bath, electric 
light; enclosed veranda; fully furnished. Fruit and shade 
trees. South of Merrick Road, surrounded by handsome 
estates. Price $12,000; half cash. 

JEREMIAH ROBBINS 

Tel. Babylon 22 BABYLON, L. 




















REDERICK A. KING 
ARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES 

68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Specializing in country real estate within 50 miles 


from Boston 
SEND FOR FARM SHEET. IT’S FREE 




















At Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


In Midst of Beautiful Northern 
Jersey’s Most Exclusive Colony 


TO RENT— Fully Furnished 


FIFTEEN ROOM RESIDENCE located on shore of lake 
with three acres of carefully laid out garden and lawn, 
400 feet back from boulevard—superb view over lake and 
mountains. Fifty minutes by train from New York city— 
wonderful motor roads. Twelve minutes walk from D. L. & 
W. station—train service excellent. 

House is of stucco construction. Beautiful library, large main 
entrance hall and living room, dining room and sun parlor. 
4 master’s bedrooms and dressing room, two maid’s rooms, 
3 baths. Furnishings of entire house remarkably tasteful and 
complete. Electric light, steam heat. Possession now. 


H. L. PIKE 19 W. 44th St., New York 

















Greenwich, Conn. 


and ‘‘Along the Sound”’ 
Stamford Rye Mamaronéck Larchmont 
d New Rochelle Pelham 


OF ote) (orm Orel Shel ea ae al t-te) 
Residence Properties 
Farms and Acreage For Sale 


MA A\) Ge oe BY. % 6 


500 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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| Will Sell for Less Than Cost of 
Improvements 


AN ideal country Estate 47 miles from 
New York on Lincoln Highway. 

Three miles from Princeton, N. J. 

$105,000 spent within last three years on 

improvements. 

142 acres fertile farm land under culti- 

vation. 

Charming and spacious stone dwelling, 

modern fireproof garage, greenhouses, 

hot-beds, gardens, lawns, stables, and 













XCEPTION- 
AL oppor- “— 
a tunities to purchase several 
a special and preferred shore 
7 fronts and country estates. 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 
oO 
CHESTER MONTGOMERY 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
= Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Bullding E 
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For Sale or Rent =~ nal iy "ime cottages on Long 












































at aT eee ere onc ier. : A ~ : wile 
78 For Sale 120-acre form. 2 ncree tillable. 7 room house : : oe \ electricity a 1id- 
2 tgp een CE Bi gg Day Ae gh me on Main Dwelling, Withinton Estate ings. 
tive places in Connecticut. Hunting, fishing, bathing and boat- : “ Por 
oe ae en SS ee The Estate is complete in every respect, containing everything that could add to 
IVES- BRISTOL, Guilford, Conn. | | the comfort of the house, the beauty of the grounds and the efficiency of the 
] farm. : 
= “ATHELCROFT” For particulars and photographs, write 
’ = 
9 ORR’S ISLAND, MAINE The Jos. Garneau Co. 19 West 24th Street New York City 
In Casco Bay—14 miles from Portland 
Ko House of 8 rooms with modern improvements, hot and cold water, 
om large open fire. Accommodation for auto next door. Won 
d views of bay and ocean. Rent for Season $300. 
‘¢ MRS. R. F. DAVIS Orr’s Island, Maine 
mal 
=| [THREE BARGAINS Wie ibe coins Eee 
1—FARM of 100 acres at Redding, Conn. O or trade for country property 
2— Fives acres on the Sound at Milford, Conn. 8 Story Fireproof Apartment 
Both properties have motern Valuable income property, fully rented and situated 
buildings in good repair a ° 2 F , , 
3—One hundred acres at Milford alittle back in best section of city, just off Broadway. Equity $120,000. Will take part cash, part saleable improved country property, of 
from the Sound. Good views. city income property, or securities of sound value. House is of finest construction and in perfect repair. My price is less than 
For particulars address cost. Time is short, so prefer to hear direct from principals, but brokers meaning business welcomed. 
W. B. BROTHERTON, Milford, Conn. It’s a bargain for the man who acts quickly. Owner, Box 500, Vanity Fair 














Reduce Your Flesh 


Here America 
Is First 


The first great and large job 
of fighting done in France by 
America was with its engi- 
‘ neers. The English and 
e French stood amazed at the 
rapidity and completeness 
with which the American 


_ {| | Rca oes ae 








They’re Here! 


TRAIGHT from the 








= engineers achieved stupen- factory in Britain 
= dous results. We had not ; : have come these vacuum- 
C hitherto trained on a large You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily process, long driving, 
S scale to handle guns; but we and with safety wherever desired by wearing sure-putting, new 


had trained to handle build- 


ing brains and building tools. Dr. Walter’s Te ee ee DUNLOP V AC 


In that necessary and im- 
a ae reduing Rubber Garments GOLF BALLS 
home. “The Fighting Engi- 
neers,” by Francis A. Collins, 
gives a thrilling account of 
what the more than 100,000 
engineers have achieved in 
the war, and indicates what 
further may be expected of 
these American fighting men. 


oO. 
no 


These have a thin, resilient 
cover with a tightly wound 
core and possess an elastic- 
ity which makes them de- 
lightful to play with. 


Your Professional Sells 
DUNLOP VACS 


“30"" medium size, medium weight 
29" small size, medium weight 
“31” small size, heavy weight 


For Men andWomen 
Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 


Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 
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i Ramee ° es : 

The Fighting Engineers” is BUST REDUCER BRASSIERE $1Each $12a Dozen 
helpfully illustrated from CHIN REDUCER ag ice $6.50 
photographs, is published by Price” $2.00 Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. NECK &CHIN REDUCER Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
The Century Co., New York, Founders of oe Hie gar Tyre 
and is sold by all booksellers | Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, (ier Bice Bireinataniciink- 
for $1.30. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) on ini, 308 Fath Ave. 

_. Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. Toronto: Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. Goods Co., Ltd. 
























































HE SONORA period 
models are gems for lovers 
of beautiful furniture. 


Each has a magnificent 
tone of marvelous purity, 
sweetness, and brilliancy 
of expression. This is 
confirmed by all Sonora 

owners and was most strongly empha- 
sized at the Panama Pacific Exposition 
when the only jury which judged all 
phonographs, gave Sonora highest score 
for tone quality. 

It is unquestionably “The Highest 
Class Talking Machine in the world.” 


Send for information regarding 
the period model that interests you. 


Sonora Phonograph 
ee 


Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
New York City 
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Annie, this is my war-savings bathing suit. 
Economy of material, you see. I have elimi- 
nated all waste. 

Yes, Miss, but why eliminate all skirt? 


FOREIGN MATTER 


A Perfect Day 


Dix ’Steenth Battalion boys eating Bully Boeuf, 
One caught the tummy-ache and then there were neuf. 


Neuf ’Steenth Battalion boys munching des biscuits, 
One broke his wisdom tooth and then there were huit. 


Huit ’Steenth Battalion boys did it for a bet. 
One met the A.P.M. and then there were sept. 


Sept ’Steenth Battalion boys called to see Elise, 
One cut his comrades out and then there were six. 


Six ’Steenth Battalion boys not heeding what they drank, 
One called for grenadine and then there were cinq. 


Cing ’Steenth Battalion boys starting to se battre, 
One riled a heavyweight and then there were quatre. 


Quatre ’Steenth Battalion boys broke the blinkin’ loi, 
One made a job of it and then there were trois. 


Trois ’Steenth Battalion boys feeling tres heureux, 
One spoiled the gramophone and then there were deux. 


Deux ’Steenth Battalion boys called a man a Hun, 
He proved he wasn’t one and then there was un. 


Un ’Steenth Battalion boy feeling tres bien, 
He got estaminated, that left rien. 


—R. M. E., in The Brazier. 


Just Another Kill 


Wire or AuTHOR (hearing the sound of a brow being slapped): “Oh, Harold! 
An inspiration ?” 
THE AUTHOR (sadly): ‘No, my dear—a mosquito.”—Punch. 


Couldn’t Qualify 


Preccy: “Daddy, what did the Dead Sea die of?” 

Dappy: “Oh, I don’t know, dear.” 

Preccy: “Daddy, where do the Zeppelins start from?” 

Dappy: “I don’t know.” 

Peccy: “Daddy, when will the war end?” 

Dappy: “I don’t know.” 

Preccy: “I say, Daddy, who made you an editor?”—The Sketch. 


Not Her Job 
He was a young subaltern. One evening the Sister had just finished making 
him comfortable for the night, and before going off duty asked: “Is there any- 


thing I can do for you before I leave?” 

Dear little Two Stars replied: “Well, yes! I should like very much to be 
kissed good-night.” : 

Sister rustled to the door. “Just wait till I call the orderly,” she said. “He 
does all the rough work here.’—London Opinion. 


Artists’ Problems 


The story is revived of a society woman who wrote to Paderewski for ‘a lock 
of hair.’ She received this reply: ‘Dear Madame: M. Paderewski directs me 
to say that it affords him much pleasure to comply with your request. You failed 
to specify whose hair you desire. So he sends samples of that of his valet, cook, 
waiter, and mattress belonging to M. Pullman, proprietor of the coach in which 
he traveled in America.”—London Public Opinion. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


Got There First 


Mrs. Hicks (relating burglar scare): ‘Yes, I heard a noise and got up, and 
there under the bed I saw a man’s legs.” 

Mrs. Wicks: “Mercy! The burglar’s?” 

Mrs. Hicxs: “No, my husband’s—he had heard the noise, too.”—London 
Saturday Journal. 


Merely Incidental 


HOTEL VIstToR (coming from bathroom): “Here, I’ve been ringing for you for 
ages.” 

CHAMBERMAID: “Which bell, sir?” 

Visitor: “The bell over the bath.” 

CHAMBERMAID: “Oh, we pay no attention to that bell, sir. That’s only put 
there irt case any one feels faint.”—Punch. 


Grandma’s Little Worry 
VILLAGE PepAcoc: “Darwin says we’re descended from monkeys.” 
His Aupitor: “Well, what about it? My grandfather may ’ave bin a gorilla, 
but it doesn’t worry me.” 
VOICE FROM THE Fireswwe: ‘P’raps not, but i: must have worried yer grand- 
mother.”—London Opinion. 


Asking Too Much 


BANK MANAGER: “Now please understand, Miss Jones, you must make the 
books balance.” 
Miss Jones: “Oh, Mr. Brown, how fussy you are.”—Punch. 


Originality 


Krnp FRIEND (to composer who has just piayed his newly written revue master- 
piece): “Yes, I’ve always liked that little thing. Now play one of your own, 
won’t you?”—London Opinion. 


Joyful Job 


The lady bank-clerk had completed her first week, and a friend asked her how 
she liked the work. “Oh, it’s beautiful!” said the girl. “I’m at a branch where 
nearly all the people we know have accounts, and it’s so nice to see how little 
money some of your friends have in the bank!”’—Manchester Guardian. 


Forgiving Parent 


War-BriwE (who had eloped): “Oh, Jack! Here’s a telegram from papa.” 
BRIDEGROOM (eagerly): “What does he say?” 
War-BrIDE: “Do not come home and all will be well.”—London Opinion. 


The Usual Program 


A district visitor, evidently new to the business, upon entering the cottage of a 
poor woman was somewhat embarrassed. The cottager said to her: “I’m quite 
well, thank yer, miss; but I ain’t seed you afore. Y’re fresh at it, ain’t yer, miss?” 

“TI have never visited you before, Mrs. Johnson,” admitted the visitor. 

“Well,” said the woman, “yer sits down here, an’ yer reads me a short Psalm, 
yer gives me a shillin’, and then yer goes!”—Punch, ‘ 


War Ruining the Army 


SERGEANT (one of the old school): “It’s the war that’s ruining the Army, 
sir—us having to enlist all these ’ere civilians.”.—London Opinion. 


The Victim: Madam, that confounded dog of yours. nearly 
bit a piece out of my leg! 

The Owner: Oh, I’m so sorry! Naughty Fido—how many 
times do I have to tell you that to-day is a meatless day? 
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“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Ra 

‘ The all round dog of the times for 
city or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 


We Offer country bred, farm raised puppies from registered thor- 
oughbred stock; a full grown male, and a full grown female already 


as a Companion for Children. 


served by a registered stud. 


1) 


rth 


Prompt shipment. 
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“The Dog That Thinks” 


At Stud: International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the Only 
American Bred International Airedale Champion on Earth. Fee 
$25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 


= 


7 gh 
AM 
f ’ 
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Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request. 


Vibert Airedale Farm, 


Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. 


Box 


Weston, N. J. 


Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 
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The ARGENT KENNELS 


OMERANIANS 
Breeders of ERSIAN CATS 
; EKINGESE 
We raise wonderful specimens of these 
breeds—various ages and colors. Prices 
from $25.00 up. 
THE MISSES CHAMPION, Northcote 
House, Staten Is. Tel. Tompkinsville 1281 





Argent Kennel 
inners 











PEKINGESE 


Fifty grown dogs and puppies, all 
ages, colors, large number imported. 
Many ‘‘sleeve’’ specimens. All 
Champion bred and_ selected from 
the first Kennels of Europe and 
America. Some as low as $25. Write 
for descriptions and pictures. 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER 

: Great Neck, L. I.—Telephone 418 

‘Or 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt 














THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH 
is always told about our stock. 


The correspondent 
and prospective pur- 
chaser — no matter @ 
where located—is al- , 

ways assured of best 
attention, that same 
good stock and ser- 
vice as we would fur- 
nish our city friends. 


Ours is a good reputa- 
tion of long standing, 
ours is a stock of 
proven merit—and a ; 
service of unquestioned difference. 

THIS IS ALL FOR YOU TO COMMAND ! 

DOGS OF ALL BREEDS 
We are located out of the high rent section. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


(Controlled by Reuben Clarke, National and International 
udge—‘‘in your service 26 years.” 


Jud 
113 E. 9th St. ( Helfblock from’) New York City 


Wanamaker’s 








- AMERICAN KENNELS 








OGS DECORATE THE LAND- 
SCAPE in all country estates of a 
certain type. Of course you have a dog—? 











DOG BOOKS FoR THE HOLIDAYS 


Send for our special list also extra inducement 
for clubbing with all publications devoted to dogs 


C. S. R. Co. P. O. Box 1028 New York City 

























Two of my 
many prize 
winners 


Puppies an 


PEKINGESE grown dogs. 


Guarantee my dogs good homes and 
I will gu 


healthy. x 
not in a kennel. Shipped anywhere 
$50 and up. Mrs. H. R. Mooney 

(Ownerof Nala’s Pekingese), 
corner ~~ 
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Dogs of Quality, St. Bernards, Great Danes, Black Newfound- 
lands, English Bulls, French Bulls, Boston Terriers, $15.00 up. 
Poodles, Bull Terriers, Fox Terriers, $7.50 up. Scotch Collies, 
Airedales, Irish Terriers, Toy Whi 
Terriers, Toy Fox Terriers, $10.00 up. 
nians, Cocker Spaniels, $20.00 up. Chow Chi 
Dogs, etc., $35.00 up. Young Stock. Stud 
Bitches. State wants, we ship anywhere. 


Dept. V., American Kennels, Bustleton, Phila., Pa. 


Dogs and Brood 




















Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
For Sale Pekingese and whee ws 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing, 
a brilliant red, fee $10. 

Mrs. A. M. Chadurjian 

26 Clarkson Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York Telephone 6691 Flatbush 


























Two typical specimen puppies, 
months old. 
mask; Female, parti-colored. 


Chang of Alderbourne 
Also younger puppies 
breeding. Not “Kennel raised.” 
MRS. E. B. JOHNSTON 
BELLEVUE, KY. 


PEKINGESE PUPPIES 


7 


Male, red with black 


Young Wenti of Hydegree and Chung 
strains. 
of same 











CH. WIN SUM MIN T’SING 
Property of Mrs. Edw. C. Waller 


Would you like a little red ‘‘ Sum Chow’’ 
to take with you to the country? 


Beaufort Avenue and Irvington Street 
Hollis, L. I.. N. Y. ’Phone 6406 Hollis 
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THE DOG MART 


VANITY FAIR 

















POLICE 


panion. 





standpoint ever seen in America. 





Elmview Kennels, Dept. S 





ARMY AND 
i The Property of MR. and MRS. B. H. THROOP ff 


DARIUS OF ELMVIEW 


Sire. CH. APOLLO VON HUNENSTEIN 






ELMVIEW KENNELS 


a 


SCOUT 





‘ Dam: BLANKA 
Born April 11, 1916. 


This dog has done considerable winning, is one of the 
most beautiful animals we have at our kennels and we 
highly recommend him as a show dog, stud dog or com- 
He has a splendid disposition and would make 
a good companion for auto trips. 

We have several males and females for sale, none less 
than a year old out of excellent stock. 

Some of our dogs may be seen at our training and sales 
kennel, Hempstead Ave. & Locust St., 
and the others at our breeding and show kennels at Elm- 
hurst just outside of Scranton, Pa. 


Hempstead, L. [., 


Prices from $100.00 up. 


This kennel, the home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
Ehrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs from a breeding and show 


For particulars address imMEaRmmaaMuToMRMATORonRRNNRoRRDeE 
512 Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 





AA ES A 



















Sire—CH. NERO AFFOLTER 


POLICE DOGS 


OF EXCELLENT QUALITY AND BREEDING 


Dame—DEYSI OF ELMVIEW 


Wolf sable and black and tan puppies of both sexes. 
All are sturdy and well grown. Born March 4, 1918. 
For particulars and prices apply to 


J. WINTHROP TEWKSBURY Long Island 














POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES 


Our dogs have 
proven their quality 
On the bench 
In the field 
In the home 
Intelligence—Reliability 
MRS. L. F. WANNER 


MEADOW BROOK 
FARM 


Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. 
Lewando Kennels, Reg. 















STANDARD DOG FOODS 


Are sold with a guarantee to satisfy or money back—no other 
ration required—eagerly sought by all breeds—solves the feeding 
problem. Guaranteed to keep — dogs in perfect condition— 
a ration prepared, cooked and r ed, combining quality 

and economy at $5.50 per 100° ‘bs. 0, 500 Ibs. 
$23.75. Special discount to kennels using 1000 lbs. or more 
monthly. Order today. 

STANDARD KENNEL FOOD CO. 


Dept. 3. Battle Creek, Mich. 


























FOR SALE 


Belgian Hares, Flemish Giants, Pig- 
eons, Ferrets, "Guinea Pigs, Rabbits 
and Hogs; Blooded Dogs and Puppies 
of all breeds ; young stock specialty ; 
stamp for circular. 


Chas. Ridgely, Canton, Ohio 














Ours are hardy country raised pedigree stock. 
brave, gentle with children, faithful, 
Write for photographs and’ list of puppies. 
purpose the dog is intended we will appreciate it. 


ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS DEPT. V.F. 


Fine gifts for your 
friends from your jf 
country place. Stand | 
the climate any- | 
ae from the Gulf 

to Northern Canada. 
They are lithe, graceful, hardy, 
intelligent, beautiful, tireless, 
If you will tell us for what 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


White Scotch Collies 


The dogs for city, suburb, farm or ranch. At the mountain, prairie, 
seaside or woods, the White Collie is the great pet and companion. The 
partner of the boy on his hikes and the fearless protector of the girls 
on their rambles in the country. 
out walking, autoing or horseback riding. The comfort of the mother who 
wants a fearless guardian of the home and chilgren 
the farm, because they can care for and herd s 
and because they save expensive hired help. 

A pair will raise 
threeorfour hundred 
dollars’ 
puppies 


A stunning companion for young ladies 


The bes. help on 


ock better than a man 


worth vd 
a yea 


prolific, 














+| POLICE DOGS 


Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
Puppies 


ALL BY CHAMPIONS 
Males and Females. 5 and 10 Months Old 
Pedigreed and Registered 


Wonderful Companions and 
Frotectors for Children 


Stonyacres Kennels 
NORWALK, CONN. 


E:; D. MIELS 
165 Broadway, New York 





“My Heroes” 
Member G.S.D.C, 

















ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 


FOR SALE 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 
















POLICE 
DOGS 


PUPPIES A 
SPECIALTY 


Ask for Illustrated 
Booklet 



















i4 3.9 Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


PALISADE KENNELS 
sj Box 21, East Killingly, Conn. 











COLLIES 


The dogs I win with are the ones 
I breed from! Puppies out of Sars- 





field Wishaw Queen For Sale. Others 
of equally good breeding from $25 
up. Phone Farragut 4133. Patrick 
Tully, Owner, Kennels, Closter, N. J. 


N. Y. Address, 105 W. 3ist St. 

















THOROUGH-BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 


A Guardian for the Nome. Playmate 
for the Children, Companion for the 
Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 574, Monticello, Iowa 








Dont Let Fleas 


MA Lod ot ava Col b sa DT e121 


Fleas are a big worry to a good dog and when it is so easy to 
destroy them with Black Flag it is unnecessary that you let them 
worty your pets, 

BLACK FLAG Insect Powder 


is death to fleas. A little of it worked in under the hair or blown 





in with a powder gun will destroy the parasitesat once. Black 
Flag is harmléss to animals and humans. It is odorless too, and 
very easy and convenient to use. Keep Black 
Flag handy and dust it on your pets occasionally 
and they will be kept free from flea worries. 
BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 
For Sale Everywhere in 10c, 25c, and 50c sizes 


Packed in sealed Glass Bottles 



















—-Holds Strength — 
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rasa WIRE HAIRED 


FOX TERRIERS 
FOR SALE 


Puppies Show Dogs Brood Bitches 
SPECIAL 








E Companions. 

Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville N. J. 




















WEST HIGHLAND WHITE 
| TERRIERS 


FINE YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 
The home of BAUGHFELL BLOSSOM of the KNOLL 

























































































































































P iatati 
stock al- ||| HOME | ib, 25 tng 3 cant 
r 
years. "onsur "Boarders. t and sporting HILTERFAR KENNELS 


Mount Kemble Ave. _— Morristown, N. J. 
Telephone, 1296 Morristown 


pe 
' 3 ' al ways for fF dogs. Acres "of exercising grounds with 

- - secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 
. rye of Pah rage Set oo Bred sale No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 
) 642 spection eae a aeaie -taasmang 








we Pe; B Jan, 1 1918 Owing to Army Service, I am willing to dispose of 
a poser alia pial all my young show stock that has been so successful 
THE KNOLL, Fhwence, Mass. i oc lace Fo during the Winter and Spring. Young dogs between 
the ages of 8 months and 18 months—over all puppy ailments—with big show records to their 
, : credit. ae sale =. $125 _ 2 50. Mr dogs = make ager —— They are the 
most intelligent and most fashionable of pets. ou want the —write 
. AIREDALE TERRIERS ie < 
H mney ern ever bred for the PRIDES HILL KENNELS 
| nouse, country or farm, e 
| SHIP ON APPROVAL (Property of Capt. Q. A. Shaw McKean) PRIDES CROSSING, MASS 
To Responsible Parties. 
a Bravvent Kenwets westrievo. no. ig eee oma: 
To Get a Quality Dog—Buy at a Quality Shop! 
Russian Wolfhounds 
. Po eee 
adies oe a ee 
Ch. Khotni O'Valley Farm, the Just the dog for the country! Chows for the | 
tas Valley one" of he sate lawn, Police dogs for guards, Terriers for a 
‘ Fupnics trom these sires usually stroll and Toys for the house. We have them all! 
—_ mmior sale. Prices on request. 
a ag amy gg Bm Come Where The Selection is Greatest! 
7 
} 
d 
BRUSSELS GRIFFONS COLONIAL DOG MART 
Geos 43 West 46th Street B5an's138 4 New York,N. Y. 
P The Latest Fad in Society || Mer . 
\ A Few Exquisite Grown Specimens 
r Puppies with ears cropped. 
‘rom up 
. MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N.Y. ||| SCOTTISH TERRIERS Belgian Schipperkes 
PUPPIES AND GROWN STOCK Tam watching early, watching late, 
our doggie |—I watch and wait.” 
i! SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES ag 7 Toy Fi mg leat, agile, lively, lovable, and 
| pence fat meseet, Oats on, pth Splendid companions for grown-ups on ge pera ape al 
| fut, and hy are fos anak Ign, Awa yefull GLENMANOR KENNELS some nice home where there are chil- 
“i Sey ee yard of crow - Sophy 41 . 22 Glen Road, Winchester, Mass. Tel. 199 M ” Puppies from Imported Stock 
a Kansas They are full of vigor and | G.M. ANGIER, Waban, Mass. 
the Picture e of heaith. Will ship on ap- | 
7 Finrantecd to responsible pai parties. Safe ee eerey | 
rings you @ catalog of these popular ar does. BOOK ON 
Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 
DOG DISEASES rs UICC ih" UUM enri 
PAH KOW PEKINGESE And How to Feed - ; 
as eae Fie Mailed free to any address by = 
Fine litters America’s the Author z 
of Peking- Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., : 
vee Pun Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York z Puppi es 
S pies from | z ‘ini 
| Champion T WOODSIDE, LONG = SALE 














Warren & Jennings 473 West End Ave.,n.Y. ||| DOGS Tondtatel Meetdy, Cine end ‘one 


Teleph 8757 Schuyler 

















Polk Miller’s Dog Book-Free 


America’s greatest 
authority on dogs 
and how to treat 
them. Originator of 


Springfield Chow Chow Kennels 


Mr. T. W. Downs Proprietors Mrs. T. W. Downs 
Rare Quality Chow Puppies and Grown Dogs 


(AT STUD) Red, Blue and Blak (AT STUD) 


m $30 $25 
the world — Bergsusa RED Min Tong 
Sergeant’s A. K. C. 229035 A. K. C. 174365 


Dog Remedies 


All drug stores 
and pet shops. 


Polk Miller Drug Co.,Inc. 


Sire large litters quality puppies 
DOGS BOARDED: Conditioned—Personal attention—Low rates 
On Merrick Road, corner Compton Lane, Springfield, L. I. 





Dept. 201 Richmond, Va. Fane ne ee pone > =~ Half hour by motor from New York—’Phone 1922 Springfield 








This is the kind of pups 
we raise. 
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Antiques 





ANTIQUES and RUSSIAN ART GOODS in Brass, 
Copper and Bronze. Also an unusually fine collec- 
tion of linens and embroideries. Call or write. 
Russian Art Studio, 18 E. 45th ‘st M. H. 4167. 
BRASS and COPPER ANTIQUES. Russian Samo- 
vars, candlesticks, andirons, doorknockers, etc. Also 
linen and embroidery. Many unique gifts, $1 up. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 E. 28 St. Mad. Sq. 2867. 
THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE 
Six East Thirty-third Street, New York. 
Largest collection of antique and period furniture. 
at remarkably low prices Inspection invited. 
PRIVATE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES, old 
china, & jewelry heirlooms for sale. I have several 
small pieces a for gifts. Mrs. Ada M. 
Roberts, 418 W. 8th St. “Morningside 6656. 

















Art Galleries 























WANTED FAMILY = a. and _ miniatures 

over 50 year Also rare Prints and 
ye Analon Universal, 112 
ts 


other Paintings. 
4 _Tele. Bhinelander 2029. 


E. 74th St., N. 
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As easy to pass the proverbial 
camel through the needle’s eye 
as a stubborn thread sometimes. 
Hence this attractive little spool 
holder with magnifying glass to 
aid in threading the needle. 
Price $.90. Ordered thru the 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service. 








Artists and Art Objects 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ART SHOP, 728 Madison 
Ave., N. Y., will open_in Bar Harbor, Me., July Ist. 
Northern Arts and Crafts, Embroideries, Pottery, 
Rare Prints, Painted Furniture for Country Homes. 











Automobiles 
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wooow: 
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HOTEL | 
Columbia 
Comf 


ate rates. 
=——— 
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AMY RI 
Interiors 
Upholster 
Wedding 
MRS. 0’ 
things of 
silk, cushi 
inter. desi 















































One year (12 issues)......... . AO. All advertising must ve paiu for 
RATES {8 months (8 issues)....... 23. with order. Copy must reach us Gowns Bought 
4months (4 issues. minimum order) 16. forty days before date of publication 
| i oe slightly used pays — —_ ee fine 
m or sligh evening, street an nner 
Beauty Culture—Cont. D ancing frocks, furs, Bn Hy silverware, jewelry. 
69 West 45th Street, New York City. Bryant 670. 
toe By yy CREAM will reduce from | ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS | —_., year) Classic, | WME. FURMAN TELEPHONE BRYANT 1376 Th 
to five pounds a week. Sample Interpretive. Ballet, T (So- 47th Street, N. Y. les 
= with instructions, $3.00. Leslie A. ciety or sm aise —, Normal Course. | Absolutely oly Value Paid Be Ley Misfit or e! 
Goodell, Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 225 W. 57th St., N. Y. alogue. Slightly Used Clothing of any Description. col 
REDUCE YOUR BUST or other fat externally with CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF SANCING; thor- ‘owns, are 
Cosi Obesity Cream, Harmless. For men and | ough courses in Interpretive, Classic, Racial & Ball- + ll sg Me yg x. pins 5 a oy Jewel dei 
women. One jar reduces. Write Dept. B. | room Dances for Teachers, Amateurs, Childre and Silverware. Consult us before you sell. Write, or 
Currie & Currie, 2911 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 163-5 W. 57th St., N. Y. Louis H. Chalif, Prine. Phone, Send. Mme. Rakcan, 103 W. 47th St., N. x 
WHY STAY WRINKLED? So easy to look young. | VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St., N.Y.C. 
Wonder-rejuvenating mask will do the work. Be ature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpretive, etc. Gow d Wai ist 
convinced by trial. By mail $3.00. Arabian Prep | Ulus. Text books on Nature or Russian Dancing. ns an aists 
Co., 18 W. 34th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Greeley 2902. | $5 per volume. Descriptive Cat. F on request. MADE TO ORDER 
DANCING — Albert H. Harris. Evening classes. | MADAME LISETTE, 15 West 37th St., New York. 
Private lessons for teachers-amateurs. Studios | Tel, Greeley 3639. High class dressmaking ; original 
Blouses to rent for social functions, rehearsals, etc. | gowns, remodeling, models faithfully copied. ' 
301 Madison Ave. 1531 Murray Hill. | Moderate prices. Mail order business solicited. 
PENELOPE WILMA GILMORE | SMART GOWNS AND SUITS desires 
13 West 39th Street Castle House Graduate Made to Order and exe 
Blouses, Neckwear of All Kinds. x Modern Dances ‘ Distinctive remodeling. furniture 
ae All hand work. 109 West 57th Strect. Circle 4026. | Mme. Zara. 625 Lexington Avenue, New York. No desig 
= THE HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE. Dedicated to | no inlay 
° | Greek dancing in its purest form. Private, class | our wor 
Books and Prints | and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
| Address Secretary 746 Madison Avenue. | 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN FURNITURE by Wm. . FRANCES PANDJIRIS—Teacher of modern Ball- “THE H 
M. Odom with over 800 photos of authentic Italian | room — Aesthetic Dancing. Lessons by appoint- ml 
pieces. May we send you an illustrated circular? Private — Dancing rt. 
Lord & Taylor Book Shop, 5th Ave. at 38 St., N.Y. | 19 East moth St., N. C. Telephone Plaza 9420. 
an Ite 
Business Opportunities Dramatic Arts acorn 
MacBrid 
GASOLINE FILLING STATIONS—Have you ever THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic Art, MADAM 
considered their steady and increasing profit- | Diction. ndorsed by Edith Wynne Matthison. designs | 
ableness? We have five doing a big business in | General Training for the stage. Teacher of Alice birthday 
a city of 250,000 population. Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall, N sets to 0 





We are securing-more stations & expanding rapidly. 
Sales have increased 200% in two years & growing 
fast. Full particulars of The Claude Sachs Invest- 
ment Co., 7th Fl. Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





Dry Cleaning 








Camps 


| KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 


| Dry cleaning. 


We pay express or parcel post one way. 


| gage New Rochelle, White Plains; 6 —— 


Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st 8t., N.Y.C. 








SPENCER LAKE CAMPS, Heart of Maine Woods, 
hunting, fishing, canoeing, tramping. Sandy beach 
forbathing. Our own vegetable garden, dairy & hen- 
nery. Send forIll. Bkit. Chas, T. Bratten, Gerard, Me. 








Candies and Delicacies 


Embroidery, Trimmings, Plaiting 


HEMSTITCHING—aAccordion and Knife pleating, 

Pinking, buttons covered and Buttonholes. Dress 

aes and Tailor supplies. Send for pang ‘list. 
Goldsmith & Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 











PURE MAPLE SUGAR CANDIES, new and at- 
tractive—made with fresh Cream and Nuts. 
Send $1.25 for box of assortment. 

Maple ae Candies, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. ‘’The Aristocrat of 





Flesh Reduction 








DON’T STAY FAT ~~ Re ae _ Wonder 




















We can't help wondering if there’ 
is anything ironic in making 
parrots serve as the decorative 
design for this telephone book 


holder in hand painted tin. 
Nevertheless its attractiveness 
is exceeded only by its utility. 
The price is $4.50. May be pur- 
chased thru the Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service. 





Confect ns - | reducing cream will 
on ‘Co mf Se or ages A em ga harmless. By mail ae yo oom on Co., 
Jennie Cross Trull, Biddeford, Maine. 18 W. 34th 8t., N. Y. C. Tel. Greeley 2902. 
. ’ * 4 
Children’s Things Florists 
7 | MAX hg myn 785 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
Om noea we oe ig City. Our Correspondents, the best florists 


porch furniture, 
Playroom and nursery 
Send for catalog. 


Chiropody & Massage 


DR. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. 

Ointment for bruises, etc. Toilet Powder, 
well’s Sea Shell Tint (liquid nail polish). 

Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Avenue. New Yor! 


sand toys. 
equipment. 











Foot 
Cogs- 








. every city in the United States and 
Canada, will deliver flowers for you the 
same as we will in New York two hours 
after you place e order with us. 
Write for price list. 
Telephone Plaza 7241. 











Gowns and Waists 
READY TO WEAR 


“WHITE” 46 West 46th Street, New York. 
owns—Blouses—Hats 


Authoritative Styles for every occasion. 
Moderately Priced. 








Furniture 








Hair Goods and Hair Dressing 








MONOGRAMS. Coats-of-arms in Sterling Silver NEW YORK GALLERIES 7 = 
& Enamel may be transferred from one car to an- . rand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. | iene $+ tal Ss Llicgg ten WAVE is 
other, Also hand-painted detachable monograms. Cigarettes Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. | natural—no friz_ pring kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 
Eric 244 West 49th St. Bryant 6353. 34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. | Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 577 











Beauty Culture 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmiess; 
nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates 





“BUD’’—Pronounced by discriminating smokers the 
most distinctive cigarette made. Selected oe 
tobacco, mild fragrant blend. Distinctive box of 10C, 
$2 delivered. Bud CigaretteCo., Inc.,6 RectorSt.,N.Y. 





JOSEPH P. MoHUGH & SON, 9 W. 42d St. Novel- 
ties in McHughwillow furniture for immediate ship- 
ment, Electric fountain which uses the water over & 
over, cools the atmos. better than an elec.fan, $65. 





SPECIAL ONE DAY DELIVERY 
Hundred best Turkish cigarettes monogramed 


DANERSK—2 West 47th Street, New York. We 
manufacture furniture and finish to harmonize 





E. FREDERICS, Permanent wo Specialist. 
Originator of the famous Frederics Method; re- 
sults incomparable. Call or write for informs- 
tion. 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. (At 53d St.) 


CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. The Perfect Sham- 
poo for blond & een hair. Prevents darkening. Not 


















































marvelously; long used; recommended; cannot be Two dollars. with things you have. Complete your rooms now. parts ied 
imitated, $1.10. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. | Pinkus Brothers, 157 Miodar St., New York City. | Valuable ‘catalog No. 1 Quick deliveries, SF ay ore Go. 3 305 bind eerste. ny 
WHY NOT MAKE yourself more attractive? Have THE THONET-WANNER CO. HEALY SISTERS. + — to the most reliable 
my permanent +. mathe ae, soft, flat wave. Co rsets ——. oe ~ a aod F. Prigesanee mong r Co. is convinc! ing eos 
tel, e@ most comprehensive wholes attendan ractise courtes: P i 
507 Fifth TT ae 4943. j exhibition in New York. 43-51 West 36th Street. 43 North Ave., New R pone Yr 
KEEP YOURSELF —IT PAYS. penn eee FRONT LACED CORSETS, fitted by MARY. ALLEN DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE. | MR. FRANK, ah ge | IN ANENT 
Eadie ng chee Gs caches | GLC nfl" Sink ees" Sint | Rane pum ane pomen omaaee | Rag, Mpa eof BN Padre nr loi 
pig . . . . . order. mstea attract ive te for articles es at ve. test .__ Personal 
V, DAR £% West 34th St. Te aS Greeley. | Corset Co., 179 Madi Ave., at 34th St., N. Y. | 36 Square West. Tel. Spring 3309. | service only. i Amoroveneits Hill 3772. 
—Salon de J MME. ROSE LI - 
gerne Sse era: | Seal an ot amg.” Canoe on Furrier : Hotels 
royalty. or et an ce | at 15 West ers 
Shout ‘home treatments “630 Fifth Ave N.Y, ith Sia Fine a ee a 
MME. MAYS MME. L. BROW CORSETIERE | FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old | HOTEL WEBSTER, 40 W. 4 ff 5th 
E 7 Specialties. formerly ay for the Peetz Corset _— 'u Prices low as consistent with g workman- | Ave. on one of city’s at streets, 4 hoch fs vored 
50 West 49th St., Y. C. Phone Bryant 9426. Front & back laced corsets & brassi ship. Send ee ree ieee. A.H. Green | by women traveling withou Most beautiful of 
For freckles, in wrinkles and muscles. 45 West 37th St. New York. Phone 4786 “Greeley. & Son, 37 West 37th St., N. hone Greeley 2210. | New York’s small hotels. Bee " Johnson Quinn. 
CALIFORNIA’S WONDERFUL Complexion Cream, MME. S. SCHWARTZ FROM FIRST TO LA Ti | HOTEL Saye ging om ¥. ¢. 
Fletcher’s Bleach Paste, used year round, makes Castem-mege corsets cor, the woman of fashion. All advertisers in this Guide aim In the center of th entre, ai automobile nd 
and keeps the + my and smooth. Postpaid $1. 11 East 47th Street, New York City. to please Vanity Fair readers. ping celian. Rates, Every room with 


Co., Les Ang 


Telephone 152 “Murray Hill. 


Prompt service is given all mail orders. 


ey up. 


private bath. Zazzali, Man. Director. 
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Hotels—Cont. 


Jewelry, Silverware and Diamonds 


Mourning Apparel 


Tea Rooms—Cont. 





WOODWARD, B’way & 55th St. Dignified hotel 


MAINE GEMS—Tourmalines, Aquamarines, Ame- 


E SHOP OF BLACK 


15 E. 54TH ST. A quiet, restful Tea Room in the 














for people of refinement. Rates moderately st, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines | Everything thet is right = mourning wear. Style, | heart of New York’s Shopping and Theatre district. 

consistent ; superior service. Easy access | rival "the emerald. Gem cutting, repairing. Book- Posed and smartness combined. No catalogue. Tasty home cooking, and pure food. 

terminals, and centre. let. Robert Bickford, Lapidary, Norway, Maine ‘alder & Co., 2643 Broadway, at 100th St., N.Y.C. | Breakfast 40c. Luncheon 45c. Dinner 80c. 
HOTEL HARGRAVE, W. 72nd St., Bet. B’way & 


Columbus Ave., Y., one block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with moder- 
ate rates. 


Jewelry and Silverware Bought 


Rugs 


Toilet Preparations 




















Send for booklet. Eugene Cable, Mer. 
A. >. BO <> i ide ati pi: earl phon Pamees maaketones 3h the Re selec- PALL -CORGE cmon and tsend for = 
: B di ds, aris, ver, platinum, ion ental rugs, insuring the mos' ageous ulia Marlowe Cream why not send for a jar 
I nterior Decorators antiques, "pawn wckets eo | artific ist teeth. s desirable purchase, usually without oxire. aa today? You won’t it, only 
. 23rd St., N. Y. C. Phone Chelsea 7085. . U. Dilley, Architects’ Bldg., 101 Park Ave., N. Y. Conolly, Awaitorien, pre es lil. 
AMY ee ag we. 123 = —_" Loy WYLER pays, ge prices for poe, Dismen® 
Interiors plann all papers, chintzes, an other precious stones; also Platinum, Go ° 
Upholstery.material. Unusual lamps and shades. | Silver. (Confidential.) Established 30 yrs. Bank Shoes U nusual Gifts 
Antique furniture. Plaza 6605. | references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd Street, N. Y. 


Wedding presents. 
MRS. O’KANE CONWELL ex. in her studiounusual 
things of personal design—decorative fans painted on 
silk, cushions, orig. bell pulls, wall panels,etc. Country 
inter. designed &cxecu ed. Studio 50 W. 67 St.,N.Y. 














MICHAEL KRAMER, 253 W. 42d St., N. Y. C. 
Will pay Best Prices for Diamonds, Pearls, a 9 
Stones, Old Gold, “Silver, Platinum, Bronzes, 

tiques & Pawn Tickets. Business Strictly Confidential. 





“SHOECRAFT”’ SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., New York. 

Fifth Avenue Footwear in sizes a 9, 9%, 10. 

Widts AAAA, AAA, to D. nd for cata- 
log D S and “Fitting the Narrow Foot.’’ 


MRS. COFFYN’S STUDIO 
716 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Things unusual—Things antique. 
Painted things — Things unique. 











These down stuffed cushions ; 
lend just the touch of color and 
comfort for the porch. They | 
are of gray linen, wool embroi- | 
dered in rose and black, $4.50; 
or green and black, $4. 











Interior Furnishings 


BUY A LIBERTY BOND WITH YOUR dis- 
carded jewels. We purchase from individuals or oad 
cieties Diamon Pearls, Emeralds and Paw 

tickets. Also Gold, Platinum. Highest Prices. (Con’ ) 








Shopping Commissioners 








HERMAN FEINGOLD 
age | <3 %4 Jewelry Shop. 1364 Broadway 
(Bet. 36 & St.). (Confidential. ) a Direct— 
Sess pt the Mi Greeley 3413. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 
shop with you or send anything on approval. 
Services free. Send for bulletin. 

266 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











Ladies’ Tailors 


J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46th St., Y., makes 

a suit for $55 which cannot be duplicated under 

$90. ae. and material i in J and 
ear. 





Specialty Shops 


Hie a mo SHOP, 366 Madison Ave., 

skirts with hats to match. New 
faeces Sm. < sweaters. Dainty blouses & negligees. 
Children’s clothes in great variety. Garden aprons. 














Maids’ Uniforms 


Sport Things 





NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 
425 Fifth Avenue 
at 38th Street 
New 


Visit the gh SHOP—Unusual and Pre-Ad- 
vanced Sports Se Sports Waistcoats. Coats, 
Skirts, Blouses, e Exclusiveness & utmost value. 








Brighter even than a good deed 
in a naughty world is the glow 


ork Suite 606, 6th Floor, 500 5th Ave. (42d St.) N. Y. of a candle in one of these 
Dresses ready made Collars | SPORTS SUITS FOR WOMEN. Unequaled values. etched crystal candlesticks. They 
Caps and to order Cuffs | Imptd. Twi Wool Jerseys, $25 & up, also are eight inches high and cost 
Coats Aprons | nish Sports Coats, Finest Quality, Ready-to- aiak $3.50 a pair 
B t Bibs | dept. Sports Shop, 500 5th Ave., 6th Floor, (42d St) parr. 





8. ter mag nbn — 
Twenty West Bufty-seventh Street 
New York City 





NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 
425 Fifth Avenue 
at 38th St. 

New York 





Swimming 





desires to announce that he can sketch, detail 
and execute in a own factory any piece of 
furniture that be required by a client. 
No design is too ‘difficult, no carving too elaborate, 


no inlay or painted decoration too intricate for | 


our workers. 
Herts Brothers Co. 
20 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 














Men’s Furnishings 


PROF. TOPEL GUARANTEES toteach youtoswim. 
Privatelessons. Water heated, filtered and sterilized. 
Phone River 440, or write for Booklet V. 
Topel Swimming School, Broadway, cor. 96th St. 


WAR SOUVENIRS—Carved aluminum rings made by 
Belgian prisoner interned in Holland ; designs, Belgian 
rose, enam. flag, Verdun inscription, etc., $2.50 ea. 
Add., Belgian Souvenirs, 1500-3rd St., Louisville, Ky. 


Wholesale Gift Shops 











THE SHIRT SHOP, 
9 West 47th Street, New York City. 
Hot weather shirts for men and women, combining 
style with comfort. Made to order and guaranteed. 





Tea Rooms 


YOUR GIFT DEPARTMENT is not complete un- 
less it is enjoying the popularity of ‘‘Fir Balsam” 
and ‘‘Bayberry’’ incense, sold exclusively by us. 
If you are not now handling 





“THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES,’’3E. 52dSt. 


furnishings by example rooms, etc. 
Specials this month 








Milliners 


SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. 
Ikreakfast, Luncheon, Afternoon Tea and Dinner. 
Home-made Scotch Shortbread and Scones, Jams 
and Marmalades. Aye A Rale Scottish Welcome. 


OUR INCENSE, write for our introductory offer. 
We are issuing a special gift shop circular for your 
convenience, same may had _on request. Chas. 
Zinn & Co., 893 Broadway, N. Y. Gift Dept. 





an Italian polychrome commode 

a carved Italian cabinet for Victrola 

a new sofa end table ............. 50 
MacBride. "52nd St., e’y. oF 
MADAME GEORGIA PIERCE UNGER. Exclusive 
designs in hand decorated china—for weddings or 
birthday gifts. Prizes for bridge parties, etc. 
sets to order. 


-$130.00 
115.68 








Illustrates interior Decorating and | 
| 


Tea 
Opposite Altman’s. 15 E. 35th St 


GERHARDT HATS 
Exclusive sae Distinctive Hats 
12_East 46th Street 
(Opposite Ritz-Carlton), New York. 


KA LAMA 0 HAWAII 
The Hawaiian center of New York. Hawaiian 
luncheon-curries, Fruits, Salads and Kona coffee. 
Mary Wilder Gunn, 28 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 





SPINGARN’S—632-34 = New York City. 
The location, out of the high — district, 
makes it possible to offer the latest and the 
best in millinery at very Rn. I prices. 





A Le FAME CAFETERIA 

3070 Broadway (near 12lst Street) 
1161 Amsterdam Ave. arene 117th St.) 
Breakfast Lun Dinner 


THINGS CHINESE. Bungalow: Lights, Combina- 
tion Tea & Knitting Stands, Lacquered Door Stops, 
Gardening Mats, Shears, etc. Write for circulars. 
Utilitarian Art Studios, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SURPRISES—Cape Cod Fire Lighters for log fires. 

Curtain Holders. Match B ox Holders. “Big Stick” a 
for recording children’s heights. Ask for Cireular. 
Cape Cod Shop, 320 Fifth Avenue. New York. 











Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


A Real Economy 


you may be willing 
to pay more for the 
same comfort, style and 
optical correctness that 
Shur-ons give, but why 
should you, when Shur- 
ons combine all these 
qualities at reasonable 
cost? 


The genuine, made only by 
Kirstein, bear the name 
Shur-on (or Shelltex, if 
shell-rimmed) in the bridge. 
Look for it at your dealer’s. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. | 
247 Andrew St., Rochester, N.Y, | 
i rimmed and rimless 


an 
°” atablished 1864. 
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Biltmore Homespuns 


Strictly hand-woven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but ncw shecp’s 
wool. Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No Aniline dyes used. 
color guaranteed. After we dye the wool we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour and shrink it in soap and hot water two hours and dry it in the sun. 

Biltmore Industries were originated 18 years ago by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the 
famous Biltmore Estate, where they were operated until 1917, when 
they were oe by Grove Park Inn, the finest resort hotel in 


Be We have received two gold and onc silver medals. 
B over nincty patterns and colors, but because of the war we 

are specializing on the plaincr, more substantial patterns. 
; Single width, 7 to 8 yards to a coat suit, $3.25 
per yard. Heavy weight for coats, $3.75 per yard. 
Wool has advanced 100% in price, pe 
advanced our price from $3.00 per yard to $3.25. 
Samples costing us 10¢ cach will be sent on request. 
Please do not A ae us to this expense unless you are 
seriously consi 


B Grove Park Jnn 


Every 


We make 


¢ we have 


ering our homespun. 


Biltmore Industries 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Cobuilder-<Gowns 





( 





Perfect 
Workmanship 





"REBUILDING OF GOWNS" as carried out by 
me—means that your discarded and out-of- 
date gowns are beautifully and artistically re-made 
into up-to-the-minute creations. Here, too, your 
unbecoming dresses are made becoming. 

I REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of-town 


customers—let me give you my ideas and 
estimate before you discard any gown or suit. 


Artistic Dresses, 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired 


114% WEST 37th ST.. 








made to order only, for all 


Prices 
Reasonable 


NEW YORK 


5265 Greeley 
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Ultra Refinement in Facial Powder 


Pronounced by a wide circle of Amer- 
ica’s cultured women to be the most 
charming Powder for the feminine toilet. 


Roman’s Poudre de Beaute a la Violette 


Made from an exclusive Parisian pre- 
scription. Pure, invisible, cooling and 
delicately perfumed. In four tints— 
brunette, flesh, pink and white. Price 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Send 10c for generous sample 


ROMAN—The Perfumer 
565 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
| Who May Be Personally C Ited by Appoi 
























Faces Made 
Young 


The secret of a youthful 
face will be sent to any 
woman who has any kind 
of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age. Every wo- 
man who has a_ single 
facial defect should know 
bout these remarkable 





which remove wrinkles, 
crow’s feet, fill up hollows, 
give roundness to scrawny 
necks, clear up sallow skins 
and restore the charm of girl- 
hood bea 
sage, ea plasters, straps, vi- 
brators or other artificial means. 


Results rca 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
io to make your complexion smooth and 
beautiful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray, Inc., 733 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Whinois 
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National 


War Savings Day 
June 28" 


That’s the day we sign up. 


That’s the day we tell Uncle Sam just how hard we want to win this 


war. 
War Savings Stamps. 


That’s the day our government has officially set for us to purchase 


On June 28th every man, woman and child in the United States will be called 
upon to pledge his or her full quota of War Savings Stamp purchases for 1918, 


You will be expected to pledge the full amount that you can afford—no 


more—but by the same token, no less. 


In every state, county, city, town and village 
the War Savings Committees are preparing for 
this big patriotic rally of June 28th. Unless 
you have already bought War Savings Stamps 
to the $1,000 limit, get busy with paper and 
pencil and figure out the utmost you can do. 


Remember this. You take no chances when 
you go the limit on War Savings Stamps. They 
are the best and safcst investment in the world. 
They pay you 4% interest compounded quar- 


terly. They can’t go below par. You can get 
back every dollar you put into War Savings 
Stamps any time you need it. You can turn 
them in at the Post Office any time for their full 
value plus interest. 


Uncle Sam is asking hundreds of thousands 
of men to give their lives to their country. He 
is asking you only to lend your money. 


What are you lending? 


National War Savings Committee, Washington. 
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The Heart of a Girl 


The Conflict, in Women, Between Art, and Love, and the Double-Pressure Life 


HE chief characters in 
Tr movie scenario are: 
MURIEL DE PUYS- 
TER, a pampered orphan; 
the richest and most beauti- 
ful girl in America. She has 
fallen in love with a moving 
picture actor whom she has 
never met but whom she has 
long, and secretly, worshipped 
—on the screen. Muriel is 
played by Wanda Hawley. 
DESMOND DE 
DREEME, a good looking 
and attractive moving pic- 
ture actor. Desmond is 
played by Elliott Dexter. 


CENE I. Golden Court: 
Newport, one of Muriel 

de Puyster’s six country es- 
tates. Muriel, in bed, wear- 
ing a Lucile bed cap. Hair in 
the usual ringlets. Gardeni- 
as in profusion all over the 
brocaded furniture. Muriel 
is writing a letter. 

Flash! A letter with a 
golden crest on the paper. 

“Dearest Guardian! 
(Flash! Her guardian in his office in the 
Equitable Building, New York. He is a 
bald, clean shaven man, with pronounced 
and easily recognizable features.) (Back to 
the letter again.) My millions mean noth- 
ing tome. I am sick of it all. Society is 
an empty sham. I bear, in my breast, the 
irresistible call of the film. I mean to be a 
moving picture actress. Please send me 
$500,000. It will probably cost me that to 
become a screen star, in California. Don’t 
ask silly questions—just send the money. 
“Your loving ward, MuriIEL DE PuystTeER. ” 

Close up. Muriel’s eyes, uplifted, as if 
in prayer. Spoken title—“I can never for- 
get his smile, and the witchery of his eyes. 
I must send him my ruby set miniature.” 

Fade out. Desmond, the moving picture 
favorite. He is kissing a picture in a gold 
and ruby locket, which he just received by 
parcels post. The wrapper on the parcel 
bears the words “Golden Court, Newport.” 

Spoken title: ““My God! This girl loves 
me and is coming to California. Pray 
Heaven I may be worthy of her.” 


CENE II. The N. Y. Yacht Club iand- 

ing at Newport. Muriel is standing at 
the gangway of her yacht, the “Forget-me- 
Knot.’”’ The fashion of Newport are as- 
sembled to wish her God-speed. Million- 
aires, throwing orchids at Muriel, who— 
as it is early in July—is wearing a long 
sable coat. The new captain of Muriel’s 
yacht is seen, with a false beard. He is, 
obviously, her guardian, in thin disguise. 











Wanda Hawley and Elliott Dexter, both of them popular stars in the 
Famous Players-Lasky heavens, and each of them featured in the ex- 
clusive and epoch-making movie scenario, printed on this very page 


CENE III. Desmond, in a vast movie 
studio, in California. He is tastefully 
dressed in a leopard skin, and—as the film 
he is creating is a Brazilian jungle picture 
—is surrounded on every side by Zulus, 
Aztecs, gorillas, stuffed cobras and papier- 
maché alligators. The stage director—who 
is doubling as the female gorilla—is frantic 
because he has just learned that his leading 
lady has been taken ill. There is nobody to 
take her place. He descends from a prop- 
erty palm tree and speaks: “Our star is 
ill. Now who will take her place?” 

A stir takes place at the entrance to the 
studio. The Zulus break ranks to admit a 
strange girl. She sees, and recognizes Des- 
mond, her beloved moving picture actor, 
who is imperfectly wrapped in his smoking- 
room rug. He turns and beholds the girl. 
So does the chief Zulu—who is, of course, 
Muriel’s guardian, in thin disguise. 

Spoken title, by Muriel: “Your star is 
ill! Then I will take her place.” 

Slow fade out. Desmond, taking the 
golden locket from under his leopard skin, 
and gazing, first, at the picture in it, and 
then at the girl. He registers rapture, and 
clasps the trembling orphan in his arms. 

Spoken title: “You will be my star; my 
star and my wife. We shall live in Cali- 
fornia, always, and you will ever be by my 
side—here in California.” 


CENE IV. California. Library in 
Muriel’s palace at Coronado Beach. 
Four months have passed. She is now the 


most popular movie star in 
America. Her salary is dou- 
ble that of Mary Pickford. 
But she has grown very thin 
and sad. It is easy to see 
that she is longing for some- 
thing; that a yearning tor- 
ment is tearing at her heart. 

Enter, Desmond de Dreeme. 
He pauses at the threshold 
and holds out his arms, long- 
ingly; appealingly. Muriel, 
on the sofa, does not heed 
him. He sits on the back of 
the sofa, and bends over her 
reverently, tenderly. 

Muriel: “You have come 
for my answer? Well, I can- 
not marry you, Desmond. 
Don’t ask me why. It is all 
over! Good-bye.” 

Muriel rings a bell behind 
the sofa pillow. Enter, a 
butler, in knee breeches. 

Spoken title: ‘Withers, I 
am leaving for New York in 
the morning. See that every- 
thing is packed and ready. 
Get me a special train—with 
nice hard coal in the engine. 
That is all, Withers: you may go.” 

Close up. Withers’ face, smiling as if in 
triumph. Withers—it need hardly be said 
—is Muriel’s guardian, in thin disguise. 


CENE V. Office of Muriel’s guardian, 
in the Equitable Building, New York. 
Muriel is sitting beside her guardian. 

Spoken title, by Muriel: ‘Yes, I just 
had to come back to New York. I couldn’t 
marry anyone who wanted to live in Cali- 
fornia—away from the magic of New York. 
I simply could not stand it. This great city; 
its wonders, arts, graces and pleasures were 
too much for me. I had to come home! I 
longed for it, passionately. I wonder why?” 

Close up. Guardian’s face, smiling. 

Spoken title: “Muriel, dear, don’t you 
know why you felt that you had to come 
back? Don’t you know that, the day Des- 
mond was coming for his answer, I wa3 in 
your house, disguised as your butler? Yes, 
dear, I took good care that New York should 
call to you, call to you loudly. That the 
charm of its arts, pleasures, theatres, fash- 
ions and follies should cry out to you ‘Come 
home, Muriel; come home to New York’.” 

Flash! Muriel’s eyes, opening wide. 

Spoken title: “Oh, my darling guardian, 
then it was you who placed beside me, on 
my library sofa, that thumb-marked copy of 
Vanity Fair?” 

Very slow fade out. Desmond, register-~ 
ing a broken heart. His soft and appeal- 
ing eyes are wet with scalding tears. 
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THE ONLY EXTRAVAGANT 
THING ABOUT 


GORHAM 
STERLING SILVERWARE 


IS THE LENGTH OF ITS SERVICE, 
FOR THERE IS VIRTUALLY NO END 
TO ITS USEFULNESS AND THUS 
IN THE LAST ANALYSIS, IT IS 
ONE OF THE MOST ECONOM. 
ICAL THINGS YOU CAN BUY: 
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STERLING SILVERY 


IS SOLD BY LEADING JEWELERS EVERYWHERE 
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Sketch by Katherine Van Cortlandt 


An un-faked war picture from an American port, showing that our coast 
guard has gained complete control of the surrounding submarines 
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Billie Burke Triumphs in Dumas 


As the heroine in “A Marriage of Convenience,’ Miss Burke has 
registered one of the signal and genuine artistic successes of the year 
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Power 


The Delay in Planning for a Full and Victorious Use of It 


before Congress a bill to permit the Ad- 
ministration to raise an army without 
restrictions or limitations as to numbers; an 
army ‘‘without limit,” as it was worded by the 
Secretary of War. 

This, on its face, would seem to mean that 
the mobilization of America’s resources in 
man power is finally at hand; that the folly of 
the Why-hurry ? — the-war-is-three-thousand- 
miles-away policy of the War Department, had 
made itself apparent and that we were finally 
going to prepare to do that which we should 
have done at least a year ago, and which our 
Allies did in 1915. 

If such is the case, if we are really going to 
mobilize our full strength for the purpose of 
defeating Germany by force of arms rather 
than by long distance bombardment from a 
battery of typewriters, no one but the pacifists 
and the pro-Germans may criticize. 

But, immediately in the wake of this bill, 
there appeared a statement from the Secretary 
of War that “We want to raise just as large 
an army as will be needed.” 

But, how large a force will be needed? 

I put this question, a short time ago, to an 
Englishman thoroughly familiar, by reason of 
intimate contact, with the European situation. 
His reply was, to say the least, startling: 
“Stretch your imagination to the limit,” he 
said, “and then double it.” 

And this brings into relief the real fault, 
the real absurdity in the proposed legislation! 

There is no minimum limit! 

The proposed statute is merely permissive, 
not mandatory. It does not require the addi- 
tion of a single man to our fighting force. 

This may seem a captious criticism. 

It might be, if we had not had the experi- 
ence of the past year to guide us. But this 
experience pictures to us a war policy char- 
acterized by an astounding lack of vision, a 
policy which resulted in the creation of an 
army of 1,500,000 with no apparent thought 
beyond that figure, and with no evident effort 
to establish any relation between the task 
which we had eventually to perform, and the 
amount of work already done. 

Indeed, so well satisfied were we with this 
army that we sat back in our departmental 
easy chairs in perfect contentment, while, in a 
glow of self-satisfaction, we proudly announced 
that which was not so—namely, that history 
afforded no parallel to what we had accom- 


\ these lines are written there is pending 


By J. B. W. GARDINER 


plished in our first year in the Great War. 
This vainglorious attitude was maintained 
until the German offensives beginning on 
March 21st, and on May 28th. Then, and only 
then, did we begin to realize what our partici- 
pation in the war really meant. 

Even now it is doubtful whether full realiza- 
tion has dawned, as reports from Washington 
—unofficial, it is true, but supposedly inspired 
— indicate that the War Department plan “con- 
templates having a total of 2,298,000 officers 
and men in the field and in camps on July 1, 
1918, and a force of not fewer than 3,160,000 
on July 1, 1919.” 


T is the purpose of this article to discuss 

this question of American man power, to 
show that the figures stated above do not meet 
the requirements, and to present the minimum 
needs which our safety demands. This dis- 
cussion, too, will be made without regard to 
shipping, since that problem, having at last 
been placed in capable hands, is in a fair way 
towards solution. 

When we entered the war, in April, 1917, 
(we might almost say, February) there was an 
unquestionable equilibrium of forces between 
the Allies and the Central Powers on the east- 
ern and western fronts. This status we have 
reason to believe was temporary and not per- 
manent, but it nevertheless existed at that 
time. 

The Allies, who at that time included Rus- 
sia among their members, had a positive nu- 
merical superiority. On the western front 
there was an equally positive superiority in 
guns, aircraft, and the general mechanics of 
war. Germany, on the other hand, had a 
positive advantage of position. They were in 
lines which they had had a long time to pre- 
pare for defense. They possessed an almost 
innumerable force of workmen made up of 
prisoners and civilians from the occupied ter- 
ritories. This force had constructed small 
cities so far underground that they were well 
beyond the depth reached by high explosive 
shells. 

It was, therefore, only through the expen- 
diture of an almost inconceivable weight of 
shell and a ghastly casualty list that the Ger- 
man lines could be bent. Under no conceivable 
circumstances could they really be broken. 
This had been positively, definitely established 
and was a fact thoroughly accepted by all of 
the European leaders. 


I do not mean that the Allies were ready to 
admit their inability to win; far from it. There 
was a rising tide in men, machinery, and mili- 
tary efficiency. There was a sincere belief that 
eventually victory would not be denied them. 

Then America came into the situation, ad- 
mitted a state of war—and the storm in Russia 
broke. The fall of the Romanoffs was the 
first act in the withdrawal of Russia. The 
final curtain fell at the Brest-Litovsk confer- 
ence. 


IREVIOUS to the destruction of the Russian 

army through the application of the vicious 
doctrines of the Bolsheviki, Russia had ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 men at the front and as 
many more in reserve. But, man for man, 
Russia’s army is not comparable to the force 
we are putting into the field. The American 
soldier is vastly superior to the Russian; more 
intelligent, better educated, more eager and 
consequently of higher morale; and above all, 
thanks, up to the present time, to Great Britain 
and to France, better equipped. 

Let us be at least generous to ourselves and 
say that, because of this superior mental and 
physical equipment, the relative values of the 
two forces are as one to three—one American 
to three Russians. Then to take Russia’s 
place, to fill the gap she left in the Allies’ 
ranks we should have to mass in France 
3,300,000 Americans. But, by this we have 
not brought the end of the war one day nearer. 
We have merely restored a balance which was 
destroyed by Russia’s withdrawal from the 
field. Even this statement is subject to quali- 
fication. The balance we have re-established 
is merely one of numbers. As a strategical 
conception, Germany would be better off even 
with this American force in the field than she 
was before we came into the war. By the geo- 
graphical accident of Russia’s position, Rus- 
sia forced Germany to divide her forces. All 
that was necessary in order to pin down to the 
Russian front at least a third of the entire 
German strength was a show of activity along 
the battle front. 

We, on the other hand, operating with the 
British and the French, without Russia, per- 
mit her to concentrate on a single front, where, 
by making use of her strategic railways, she 
can use her entire army to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

But aside from all this and considering the 
question of num- (Continued on page 74) 
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Winning the War at _ 


VANITY FAIR 


Why Not a Little Patriotism Among Our Intellectuals ? 


YKES. Dog biscuit again! Waiter, are 
.) there any more rolls like those we had 

day before yesterday? Well, why aren’t 
there? Take these things to the head waiter 
and tell him to send them to Hoover. I don’t 
see how you people can eat that stuff. Besides, 
it isn’t safe. A man from up-State told me 
one of his neighbors dropped dead in a restau- 
rant the other day after eating a new war 
cracker. My doctor says he has seven cases 
of war bread enteritis. And what’s the use? 

All the Germans here are eating white bread. 
The more war bread we eat, the more white 
bread they eat. There’s a white bread propa- 
ganda among the Germans, with headquarters 
downtown somewhere. The word is passed to 
eat or waste or destroy all the wheat food 
products possible. Go into any Dutch bake- 
shop, if you don’t believe it. You'll get war 
bread. If a German comes in he’ll get white 
bread without a word. It’s an understood 
thing. They say all the well-to-do Germans 
buy it as fast as they dare and burn what they 
can’t eat. There goes Evans on his third. 
There’s nothing patriotic about it, Evans. It’s 
simply countenancing the stupidity of that 
Washington gang. If they keep on, the only 
people in the country who can get anything 
fit to eat will be the Germans. You'll choose 
between dysentery and treason. Another sam- 
ple of the efficiency of the food administra- 
tion. Efficiency! My Lord, I met a man— 

Evans. What’s the matter with the food 
administration? My wife’s uncle has just 
spent a week down there going into every 
bureau of the food administration. He says 
the organization is superb—never saw any- 
thing like it. Take grease, for instance, just 
grease. There are fifty thousand persons in 
the country all working under the direction of 
the food administration for the reclamation of 
wasted grease. The saving in six months is 
placed at $600,000,000. They showed him a 
little circular on “How to Save the Grease in 
Grease-spots,” which kept a force of two hun- 
dred clerks working day and night answering 
questions. They estimated the net saving to 
the country at $32,000,000 a month. 

Take eggs. I can’t remember all the sub- 
divisions and the technical terms, but here’s 
just one detail. It was suspected about a year 
ago that the waste caused by opening eggs in 
the wrong direction was considerable. After 
investigation by leading egg authorities it was 
found to run into the tens of millions. In- 
struction in egg-opening is now supplied regu- 
larly not only from Washington but by field- 
workers in house-to-house demonstration. This 
alone, they say, has saved the country— 

Syxes. That’s all very well, but I met a 
man yesterday whose nephew is the leading 
dairy farmer in his part of the State. He said 
his nephew went down to Washington and 
offered his services to the food administration. 
They jumped at the chance and wanted him 
to begin at once. He agreed. They kept him 
waiting two months, then sent him back with 
instructions to organize an investigation and 
submit a report on the number and nature of 
the milking-stools now employed throughout 
the State with a view to introducing improve- 
ments in them after the war. He gave it up 


By C. M. FRANCIS 


in disgust. After the war, mind you! Now 
I have a son at the front and a daughter in 
the Red Cross, and improving milking-stools 
after the war isn’t going to— 

Brincs. The war may be over before 
you think. Things look pretty black today. 
There’s just one question worth asking. Will 
the Germans get Kimmel or won’t they? If 
they do, the game is up. 

Evans. Why so? Besides, I thought I 
saw the Germans had got it. 

Bruincs. There’d be no hope for Paris, if 
they had. Do you realize that Kimmel com- 
mands the Plugstraight-Balloo-Poppering line, 
and that Plugstraight is only four miles from 
Neap? Don’t you know it’s a downslant all 
the way from Kimmel to the sea without so 
much as a rock to hide behind? 

Look at Mezzanine Ridge on the war map. 
From that point it’s open country all the way 
to Dicksmud. If they get Kimmel, what’s to 
prevent their piercing the Bangvilly-Dicks- 
mud-Mezzanine salient and roiling back the 
whole British line into Flanders? Then the 
way’s open to the Channel Ports, isn’t it? 
They can take these with a small force, and 
with the main body, swing around to the 
southwest and crumple up all the French. 
Then it’s Paris. 

I confess I don’t like it. What’s the use of 
thinking about war bread and egg-saving at 
this time? Keep your eye on Kimmel. 

Evans. Well, it’s a comfort to know that 
Hindenburg is dead. 

BILLINGs. That’s nothing. He’s only been 
a figure-head. It’s Ludendorf that’s won every 
German victory since the war began. He’s 
worked through Hindenburg because Hinden- 
burg was popular. It’s Ludendorf who con- 
ceived the strategy of this offensive. Hinden- 
burg’s idea was merely to pound the line. 

The idea of cutting the line is Ludendorf’s. 
Drive in a wedge behind a barrage of infantry, 
follow it with masses and elongate the wedge, 
follow it with more masses and widen the 
wedge, then elongate it, and so on, till the line 
snaps, and there you are. Cut the enemy clean 
in two, then deal with one half after the other. 
It was Ludendorf who thought of that. 

There’s no doubt about it—in strategy the 
Allies are always behind the game. They don’t 
seem to think of things. It’s strategy that will 
win the war, plus man-power, of course. 

Evans. It’s man-power and nothing else. 
And that’s why I can’t get worked up just 
because the Germans gain ground. It’s a mat- 
ter of killing Germans and that’s all there is 
in it. Now for every two miles gained the 
Germans have lost 115,000 men. That means 
more than a million in twenty miles, more than 
two millions in forty miles, and so on. 

Whenever I hear of a new advance I simply 
look up the number of miles on the map and 
apply the mileage death-rate. I rather like to 
see them advance. According to some figures 
I have seen, which, I was assured, were au- 
thoritative, by the time the Germans have ad- 
vanced to a point there are hardly any Ger- 
mans left at that point. Applying the mileage 
death-rate half-way to Paris, I get a German 
army of 75,000 men; at Paris it comes out at 
a good deal less than no Germans at all, or to 


be exact, at an army of minus 121,405 men, 
which is manifestly impossible, you know. 

I really don’t see why one should be alarmed. 
And if that rate seems too high, take these 
figures. A newspaper man got them from the 
French and British staffs. Down only to the 
middle of May the German losses were 1,500,- 
000, which according to equally reliable 
sources was exactly equal to the number of 
men they had. He told me that privately he 
believed a good deal of the fighting reported 
in May was merely imaginary, but given out 
as fact lest we relax our efforts—for there 
couldn’t have been any Germans left at the 
points mentioned in the despatches. 

Sykes. Nonsense! The Allies are always 
lying about German losses. Face the facts. 
I happen to know that down to a week ago 
the British have been outnumbered seventeen 
to one. A man just back from London told me 
it was a matter of common knowledge, though 
not for publication, that just before this last 
offensive every British division was reduced 
by one-half. On account of the Irish scare 
more than a million men were called home 
from the front. Everybody was talking about 
it when he left. And meanwhile Germans were 
poured in from the eastern. front literally in 
millions, and they’re pouring still. 

I tell you it’s the darkest moment of the 
war, anywhere you look. Take Russia. Tell 
me what have the Allies done in Russia? 
What have they done? Why, nothing at all! 

But I’ll just tell you what they could have 
done. I’ve been over the Russian -situation 
pretty thoroughly first and last and the thing’s 
as plain as day. They ought to have jumped 
straight in last summer and backed up Don 
Hetman when he was trying to restore law 
and order. All the sane elements were be- 
hind Don Hetman. Even the Mujiks would 
have stood by him at that time. They hadn’t 
been carried away as yet by those crazy maxi- 
mum notions. What did we do? Absolutely 
nothing. Just waited for the Germans to 
finance the Bolsheviks and for the Bolsheviks 
to corrupt the Mujiks. Now it’s too late. Het- 
man’s dead. Too late in Finland. Too late 
in Bessarabia. Too late in Lithuania. Ger- 
man influence is as solid as a rock from Seid- 
litz to Archangel, and, mark my words, within 
six weeks you'll see on the western front two 
million Russian troops with the German colors. 
I have that from a man interested in Russian 
salt mines, whose mother was a Russian. 

And to think that with just a little foresight, 
just a little plain everyday common sense on 
our part, the whole thing would have been 
swung right around! It makes me fairly— 

Evans. I don’t give Russia an instant’s 
thought. I simply keep my mind steadily on 
these few points: The unity of command un- 
der General Foch, the daily annihilation of 
the entire German army, the despatch of Amer- 
ican troops at a rate of not less than 500,000 
men a month, the— 

Sykes. Do you believe that rot? Why, I 
know from a man high up in shipping circles 
that we couldn’t possibly ship more than— 

Brtuincs. If they get Kimmel, there is just 
one faint chance— 

Evans. Hullo, it’s two-thirty! 
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“On les aura” 


ERHAPS no theatrical diversion of the year has attracted more attention in New 
York than Ben Ali Haggin’s splendidly conceived and admirably posed tableaux, on 
the New Amsterdam Roof. They are all of a warlike and patriotic nature, and form 
the most inspiring part of the program of the Midnight Frolic. Mr. Haggin has, in 
this picture of France, shown a fine feeling for dramatic composition, color, and drama. 
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Four of the great nine hundred and fifty norse-power Caproni tri-planes. 


VANITY FAIR 








Caproni has already built successful planes more than twice as large as these, and four times 


as large as the Caproni plane now so familiar to New Yorkers. The scale of the bombing planes shown here can be judged from the men standing in front of them 


LIEUT. BELLONI 


LIEUT, MCOONWELL DR. F, CAPRONE GIANNI CAPRONE 


The Big Men of Flying in Italy 


N this group are a number of the leading figures in Italian aviation, Gianni 
Caproni is the inventor of nineteen successful types of airplanes. His 
brother, Dr. Federigo Caproni, guards his welfare zealously. Lieutenant Leopold 
Belloni represents the Caproni interests and the Italian Government in the 
United States. Lieutenant Edward Orrick McDonnell, U. S. N., is inspector 
of naval aviation in Italy. Lieutenant Campioni, an Italian pilot, was killed 


LIEUT. CAMPIONS 


CAPT. THE AON. ALFRED ANSON CAPT. LAUREATI, V. Cy 
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and Some Huge Caproni Tri-planes 


two days after this photograph was made. Captain the Honorable Alfrea 
Anson, son of the Earl of Litchfield, is serving somewhere in Italy as_Provost 
Marshal in the British army and is also a well-known and popular figure in 
New York. Marquis Capt. Laureati, V.C., broke all records by flying from 
Turin to London in seven hours and twenty minutes in one flight. Gianni 
Caproni, the master genius of the air, is shown in the center of the group. 
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The Master Spirit of the Air 


Has Gianni Caproni, the Italian Genius of Aviation, Shown Us How to Win the War? 


proportion to its supply of material; of 
ammunition. There are in Austria, less 
than a score of factories which are making the 
essential materials of war for the Austrian 
hrmy. The location of these factories is exact- 
iy known to the Italian high command. They 
can be reached easily by aeroplane; they can be 
bombed from the air. With their destruction, 
the offensive and defensive power of the Aus- 
trian army would be definitely, and, practically 
speaking, completely broken. 

This condition of Austria back of the front, 
is also true, on a larger scale, of Germany. 
There, also, a limited number of factories of 
known location make the abso- 
lutely essential products of war. 
In Germany and Austria the 
really vital manufacturing plants 
are not the great gun works, such 
as those of Skoda or of Krupp. 


\ army, in this war, is effective in direct 


F Skoda or the Essen works 

were destroyed, it would be a 
blow, of course, to the Austro- 
German armies; but hundreds of 
other factories, great and small, 
can make, and are making, guns 
and shells. The true nerve cen- 
ters are the highly specialized 
factories, comparatively few in 
number, which make the essential 
explosives; the absolutely neces- 
sary component parts of explo- 
sives, shells, and of the other 
venomous machinery of the Hun. 

Destroy these, and you scotch 
the Teuton snake. 

How shall they be destroyed? 
The answer seems to come—like 
the answers to so many great 
questions—from an unexpected 
quarter. 

On July ist, 1886, there was 
born, in Masone, an Austrian 
hamlet of about five hundred in- 
habitants, in the remote part of 
the Trentino—the Italia Irre- 
denta—one Gianni Caproni. 
After a technical education which 
took him to Munich and to Liege, young 
Caproni threw the whole energy of his re- 
markable and enthusiastic nature into the sci- 
ence of aviation. Harassed on every side by 
Austrian oppression—due chiefly to his out- 
spoken loyalty to Italy, in spite of the geo- 
graphical location of his home—Caproni seems 
early to have realized that it was to be his 
mission to give to Italy the wings on which 
she might fly to victory. 


MMEDIATELY upon the outbreak of hos- 

tilities in 1914, he acted upon this settled 
resolve and fled from Austrian soil to Italy, 
leaving behind all his material fortune save 
forty lira, but taking with him the inestimable 
gift of his genius. 

Since those days in 1914 when the storm 
clouds first broke over Europe, Caproni has 
produced no less than nineteen distinct types 
of airplane—without a failure. He has evolved, 
for the service of Italy and her Allies, fight- 


By REGINALD McINTOSH CLEVELAND 


ing planes, scouting planes, planes for observa- 
tion, and seaplanes; planes for specialized ser- 
vice, and the terrible planes of bombardment. 
Wings which he has begotten have dropped 
flaming ruin on Ajsovizza, Castagnevizza, Na- 
bresina, Monte Zuk, Fiume, Lubiana, the rail- 
way stations of the Carso, Monte Hermada, 
the great naval bases at Pola and Cattaro, and 
a hundred more of the ganglia of the Austrian 
and German military nervous system. 

In an evolution, astonishing for its rapidity 
and unbroken success, the great Caproni bi- 
planes and tri-planes have increased in wing 
spread and horse-power beyond the dreams of 
the most imaginative thinkers. Already a ma- 





D’ANNUNZIO AND CAPRONI 
First at the left is Lieutenant Buttini. He has been 
decorated with the Italian Gold Medal, which is usually 
only awarded to the dead. While bombing in day time, 
the back motor of his plane was shot away, another 
motor badly damaged, and his fellow pilot and all the 
crew killed. Nevertheless, he flew back one hundred and 
forty kilometers to the Italian lines. Next to him is 
Lieutenant Signorini, who, like Caproni, is in the Italian 
service although hailing from Trieste. Third from the 
left is Gabriele D’Annunzio, the great poet. He did 
more to bring Italy into the war than any other man. 
The marks upon his left sleeve denote that he has been 
promoted for service. He has lost one eye in flying for 
Italy. On the right is Gianni Caproni, the inventor. whose 
genius has opened a new and inspiring era in aviation 


chine has been constructed, and will appear 
soon in the American skies, which will carry 
five or six tons of bombs, or fifty passengers— 
a veritable super-dreadnought of the air. 
These giant machines, many-planed and 
multi-engined,—some of which are now using, 
and with marked success, the American Liberty 
motors—seem to evolve from the "rain of 
Gianni Caproni as evolve the creations of an 
artist in the medium of paint or of marble. 


HE seems instinctively to sense the neces- 
sary weights, strains, angles, and com- 
plexities of each type of machine. He thinks 
of a new type, and, almost at once, its necessary 
technical details appear to formulate them- 
selves in his consciousness. There is little ex- 
perimenting. He gives out the necessary mea- 
surements, the plane is built, the motors are 
fitted, and the completed machine emerges from 
its hangar, and flies. Small wonder that the 
Austrians have placed a large price upon the 
head of this man whom they were stupid 
enough to regard in the light of the proverbial 
duckling, only to see him develop into the most 
magnificent of Italian military swans. 
Caproni’s fetish, his flaming 
and imperishable dream, is to win 
the war for Italy, for America, 
for the Allies. Maintained by 
the Italian government in a pro- 
tected part of Italy (where his en- 
thusiasm for over-work and his 
physical well-being are zealously 
guarded by his old mother and his 
brother who, like him, are refu- 
gees from the Austrian yoke), his 
thoughts are centered on the 
allied domination of the air. He 
is unalterably convinced — and 
those who have flown his planes 
share his conviction—that, 
through them, the war may be 
definitely ended and the Allies 
achieve a complete triumph: 


O this end he needs only 

planes; not a hundred but a 
thousand, five thousand, ten thou- 
sand. Italy has not the neces- 
sary materials. Caproni and his 
associates know that America can 
furnish these planes easily, rapid- 
ly. He and his government are 
represented in the United States 
by Lieutenant Leopold Belloni, 
with full power to act. Caproni 
stands ready to give us and our 
allies all his knowledge, all his 
unparalleled skill, all his genius 
for design and creation. He is 
eager to submerge his own interest in the ulti- 
mate goal. 

He asks only that we utilize his gifts; that 
we put into service, on a scale .of crushing 
magnitude, his genius and his large corps of 
technical draughtsmen and mechanics; that we 
build enough Capronis to rain from the skies 
a speedy and merciful end to the war. 





T is estimated in America that the latest and 
largest types of bombing aeroplanes cost 
about $20,000. The war is costing America 
$30,000,000 a day. The cost of the war for 
one day, therefore, would build 1,500 machines. 
With only 1,500 such planes, the Allies would 
have an enormous supremacy of the air. With 
1,500 of these planes, which they could use 
freely and of which they could afford to lose 
freely, bombing operations of such a magnitude 
could be carried out that the fighting of Aus- 
tria and Germany would almost be brought to 
a standstill. 


. 
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HE other day, a somewhat radical re- 
[viewer said of an author who also was 
considered somewhat radical in certain 
quarters, that the author did not make him 
gasp. He, said in effect only that, but, of 
course, he said it over in different words in 
order to fill out this article. If you happened 
not to know the man; if you happened not 
even to know the sort of things he generally 
gasped at, you were left a good deal in the dark. 
It was almost impossible to fix the blame, 
if blame there really was, for his not having 
gasped. And blame was what he certainly had 
in mind. He wanted to be made to gasp, and 
inasmuch as the author bore a considerable 
reputation as upsetter of home, marriage, un- 
earned income, respectable tradition, and all 
that, he thought he had a right to expect it. 
Furthermore, he wanted you to know that 
he was well acquainted with authors far more 
radical than this one, and that he himself could 
cut rather a pretty figure in the radical line if 
he were put to it. In short, he seemed to be all 
in a ferment with advanced notions, and yet 
unable or unwilling to let any one know what 
those notions were. Taken by itself, this may 
not seem an important incident, but it occurs 
quite often in radical circles, and it has its 
darker side. 


NYONE who is not glad to see any move- 
ment going on in American literature at 
the present time, whether it is going toward 
destruction or toward renovation, 
or toward simple change, must be 
strangely contented with things as 
they always have been. Any one 
who has his country’s good at heart 
ought to desire that as many Ameri- 
can authors as possible should be 
filled with a ferocious inner violence 
and 1ush wildly somewhere. It is a 
sin to lift a finger to arrest or cow 
an American author. It is good to 
see an author going his own gait, 
even if he is going to jail. But it 
is not good to see a large body of 
authors all going one another’s 
gait even if they are going, radi- 
cally speaking, to the ends of the 
earth. The distance they succeeded 
in covering in a mass does not 
measure their value as literary per- 
sons. Coagulated minds are, from 
a literary point of view, rather un- 
interesting, no matter at what dis- 
tance from the center of gravity 
they may be found. 

One likes to watch new poets 
moving this way and that, but one 
hates to see great quantities of new 
poets moving along, all in the same 
direction, in schools, like fish, even 
if that direction is, on the whole, 
onward. A discriminating person 
will hate authors, no matter how 
young or radical they may be, 
whenever they come and go in 
batches. The fact that they are 
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all of them—if you were to rely on MAURICE GOLDBERG 
their own testimony—ever so far 


ahead does not really help them. 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


GOOD deal of the radical criticism I have 

lately read seems to boil down to the bare 
assertion that somebody has been superseded by 
somebody else, to which are added some unkind 
words to the third person who does not know 
about it. William Jones, for example, is as far 
ahead of Bernard Shaw to-day, as Bernard 
Shaw is of Matthew Arnold. 

With this cold, unsatisfying equation of 
advance they leave your mind to find its way. 

Not a word as to the reason why. 

Not a hint as to the nature of what Jones 
has done. If, through carelessness, you have 
somehow missed Jones, you are marooned in 
the first decade of this century; and that, from 
the radical point of view, means that you are 
lost—damned automatically by the calendar. 
Being out of date—with a radical—is the same 
as being beyond redemption. 

One man will: tell you how very tame the 
ideas of Mr. H. G. Wells seem to him at the 
present moment, though five years ago, he will 
confess, he thought them quite remarkable. 
But he will not say one word about the pre- 
sumably wild opinions that interest him now. 
Another will catalogue a large number of ex- 
ploded notions, but he will not say who ex- 
ploded: them or even describe an explosion or 
two just to carry the reader along. A rapid 
writer the other day said that the Creator him- 
self, as everyone knew, was exploded, which 
you might think would have called for a pass- 
ing remark, if only by way of reminiscence, 
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Emma Haig, one of the most popular dancers of our day, and 
now to be seen in a dazzling series of dances, as a bright 
supporter of Raymond Hitchcock in his revue, “Hitchy-Koo” 


VANITY FAIR 


The Trouble with Our Sex Radicals 


Heavy Casualties Among the Adherents of Casual Marriage 


but he went on busily with his other items— 
home, marriage, property, fathers, and all the 
other fallen things. I have seen articles of 
considerable length which consisted solely of 
a long list of destroyed social objects, without 
giving a single hint as to how the havoc came 
about. The objection to this manner of radical 
writing is not that it is radical: the objection 
to it is that it is dry. 

Then take those attacks on respectability in 
the abstract—not on samples, types or classes 
of respectable people—but in the abstract. I 
know a radical writer who can fill a whole 
page any time by simply attacking respecta- 
biljty, the noun. He does not call up the 
image of any respectable person or even exhibit 
a respectable type. If he would take some re- 
spectable relation of his, or one of mine if 
necessary, and after disguising the portrait 
somewhat, hold him up to universal execration, 
one could imagine being entertained. But he 
does not even try and show wherein respecta- 
bility is so disgusting. He merely says it is 
disgusting and lets fly; and any respectable 
magazine will print it. 

So constant is he in these calls to other 
writers to come and lead disreputable lives 
that it is hard to see how he himself finds any 
time to lead one, which, if he is honest, he is 
of course bound to do. For him the path of 
duty leads but to the dive, and yet you are 
as likely as not to meet him in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Why all these flawlessly respecta- 
ble attacks on respectability? He 
seems to be a traitor to his cause. 





S an example of this unneces- 
sary dryness among radicals 
I would cite the following case. 
é Mr. Rockmore’s plea for the In- 
/ stitution of Casual Marriage under 
' Municipal Endowment may not be 
a sound one, but it is presented 
with some force. 

Of course Mr. Speedwell has a 
perfect right to attack it. Mr. 
Speedwell’s plan of Sex Spon- 
taneity and Federal Aid may be 
the better of the two. But if Mr. 
Speedwell does attack it, it is to 
the reader’s interest that the attack 
be explicit and direct. He should 
bring out some of the Rockmore 
arguments for casual marriage and 
refute them. He should show that 
mere casualness is not enough. He 
should point to the fetters on Lib- 
erty that would still remain, and 
he should condemn the lack of 
confidence Mr. Rockmore has be- 
trayed in society’s power of self- 
direction. He might ask Mr. Rock- 
more if, in the present era of 
sexual expansion, he could really 
believe that sex should be left, as 
it were, half slave and half free, 
and then, after showing the futility 
of half-way measures and the ne- 
cessity of giving all or nothing, 
he might present an agreeable pic- 
ture of the doctrine of sex spon- 
taneity at (Continued on page 78) 
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Valda Valkyrien: the Danish Beauty 


Who Was, Yesterday, a Star in the Movies; and Is, To-day, a Popular Figure in the Follies 
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A most regrettable accident recently be- 
fell one of the best-known officers in the 
corps. She was called to Washington to 
help the government along, and wired for 
a room, signing her message with chaste 
military simplicity, “Captain Jenks.” } The 
brunette gentleman is informing her that, 
since the hotel is so crowded, the clerk 
who received the message has assigned 
Captain Jenks to a room with two 
other officers—majors in the regular army 


This is one of the frequent 
tragedies of life in the Mo- 
tor Corps. Ladies built 
along the lines of Grant’s 
tomb are invariably assigned 
to drive flivvers that are 
hardly visible to the naked 
eye. Their job is to drive 
a visiting officer around the 
city,—but unless he’s fond 
of riding on the mud-guard, 
it’s usually far better for 
the visiting officer to walk 


VANITY FAIR 


It’s really too irritating, the way this old 
war cuts in on your bridge. Sergeant De 
Puyster, who is about to play four spades, 
doubled and redoubled, has just been in- 
formed that she is ordered to go to Staten 
Island in her ambulance, to call for a 
soldier with a case of measles. But even 
at this tense moment the Sergeant is true 
to her post. She tells the maid to say 
that she will not fail her country—she will 
go—just as soon as she finishes the rubber 


The Motor Corps just 
couldn’t get along without 

its military discipline; it 
lives on that sort of thing. 
Those fearless girls who 
volunteer for the perilous 
task of driving officers 

ky around our city can’t even 
= reason why—theirs but to do 
whatever he tells them. And 
when, as in this case, the 
officer happens to be the 
fiancé of the brave chauf- 
feuse, you can see what the 

~ horrors of war really mean 


At that, there are times when the strenuous life of th. Motor Corps does slacken up a bit. This private, 
for instance, was sent to call for an officer at the Harvard Club and take him up to Greenwich in her car. 
But the motor had a complete nervous breakdown just outside of New Rochelle, and she and the officer have 
been sitting by the wayside for four hours and a half waiting for a lift. 
them, but they’ve really been too interested in their discussion of military-tactics to pay any heed to them 


The Hardships of Life in the Women’s Motor Corps 


Sketches by Thelma Cudlipp 


OU may think that the war has been brought home to you, you may pride 
yourself that you realize what war really means, but, unless you are a 
member of the Women’s Motor Corps, you certainly don’t know the half of it. 
These brave women are doing everything possible to keep the Allies going. 
They do every little thing, down to details that are scarcely visible to the civilian 


Of course, a lot of cars have passed 


eye, in the most military way, for they fully realize that the whole war hinges 
on the way a salute is given and returned. It’s hard, of course. Lite in the 
Motor Corps isn’t all bevo and skittles. But these noble women bear up bravely ; 
nobody would have known of their sufferings if Vanity Fair's artist hadn't been 
right on the spot, to hand these records of their struggles down to history. 
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To a Dog 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


past happiness dissolves. It fades away, 
Ghost-like, in that dim attic of the mind 

To which the dreams of childhood are consigned. 
Here, withered garlands hang in slow decay, 
And trophies glimmer in the dying ray 

Of stars that once with heavenly glory shined. 
But you, old friend, are you still left behind 

To tell the nearness of life’s yesterday? 

Ah, boon companion of my vanished boy, 








For you he lives; in every sylvan walk 

He waits; and you expect him everywhere. 
How would you stir, what cries, what bounds of joy, 
If but his voice were heard in casual talk, 
If but his footstep sounded on the stair! 


The Ten Commandments of This War 


As Seen and Expounded by the American Defense Society 


HAT is Everybody's Business is No- 
\\) body’s Business. Upon this theory was 
founded the American Defense Society, 
—a voluntary organization of patriotic citizens 
for the purpose of doing, collectively, those 
duties necessary for national defense which 
individuals are likely to leave undone. The 
Society is a national center to which informa- 
tion of all kinds is brought. It is everybody’s 
business to report treason and lawlessness, to 
investigate suspicious circumstances, and to 
give pitiless publicity to wrongs which can 
only be righted by concerted public opinion. 
These sinister hostilities cannot be met and 
defeated by the government alone. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that loyal citizens throughout 
the country shall co-operate with the govern- 
ment authorities to the fullest extent. 
In its short career the Society has accom- 
plished much of good for the nation. Its 
broad purposes, somewhat briefly stated, are: 


That the Administration be Asked :— 
1. To Send an Overwhelming Force to France 


Great Britain and France have already con- 
tributed approximately five million and six 
million men respectively. If America should 
send even ten million men from its population 
of over one hundred million, it would not be 
doing more than an equivalent share. To send 
even two million men abroad ‘means training 
more officers, building more ships, training 
more sailors, manufacturing more munitions, 
raising and sending more food, enlisting the 
labor of millions of women in munition fac- 
tories and on farms to replace the men and 
finally financing such armies. The quicker we 
put our full strength into the war, the sooner 
it will be over. The more men we send, the 
fewer will, be slain. This is not to be a short 
and prosperous war, but a long, bloody and 
determined struggle. 


2. To Intern Alien Enemies and Enemy 
Sympathizers Whose Conduct Imperils or 
Impedes the War 


The interning of aggressive Pro-German 
sympathizers, whether German citizens or not, 
should be followed up with increased vigor. 
We are apparently not alive to the fact that 


Germany is conducting war today throughout 
the United States. Until our alien enemies 
are safely locked up the explosions and the 
burnings will continue. An official list of the 
destruction of munitions, food, and factories 
in the United States should be published broad- 
cast and kept up to date. Every day sees in 
some quarter of the United States a diminution 
of our resources for war, directly traceable to 
the foreign foe. 


3. To Sequestrate All Property Owned by 
ve Non-Residents, Corporate or Indi- 
vidual 


This has been begun. A custodian has been 
appointed whose duties cover in part the need. 
Unfortunately the Act is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive: the duties of the custodian are not 
made sufficiently mandatory and are not suffi- 
ciently detailed. Germany and her subjects 
have or had investments amounting to several 
thousand million dollars in America. We be- 
lieve all such property should be held as a fund 
available for indemnification after the war. 


4. To Warn Germany that Departures by Her 
— Rules of War Will Not be En- 
jure 


This seems such a self evident proposition, 
that it were waste of time to exploit its pro- 
priety. The Germans project flames, bomb 
hospitals, drown non-combatants, crucify cap- 
tives, blow up our munition factories. Shall 
we continue to release spies and traitors on 
bail? We need death for spies in this country. 

Germany will cease committing atrocities 
when she is made to cease, not before; all the 
pacifists to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
German people will be ordered by their rulers 
to cease from barbarity only when the rulers 
fear the effects on the German people of re- 
prisals. The German rulers have the wit, the 
intelligence, the shrewdness and the lack of 
shame of other barbarian rulers. They must 
be shown that it is more politic to be humane. 


5. To Forbid the Publication of Newspapers 
and Magazines in the German Language 
During the War 


Similar laws were passed in England and 
France immediately after the declaration of 


war. Those who have followed the German 
papers published in the United States proclaim 
them generally insidiously disloyal. The ab- 
surdity of having them file “ready made” 
translations of political articles is perhaps as 
blatant a piece of nonsense as ever was im- 
posed upon a simple minded people. But the 
more important view, for the future, is to make 
our German citizens become American in 
thought and language. 


6. To Declare that a State of War Exists with 
Bulgaria and Turkey 

Bulgaria and Turkey have been practically 
absorbed for all warlike purposes by Germany. 
Must we wait for a repetition of the evils aris- 
ing from our eight months’ hesitancy as to 
Austria before we come to our conclusions as 
to Turkey, as to Bulgaria? Do we imagine 
that the Bulgarian embassy at Washington is 
an association to promote our interests? Do 
we deem that Turkey is so simple as to regard 
herself as at peace with the United States and 
to conduct herself accordingly? 

Besides any pro-German propaganda by 
Bulgaria which the legation at Washington can 
carry on, it carries on one against our allies, 
the Roumanians. 

Why prate of humanity and seek to placate 
the unspeakable Turk? All language fails in 
the attempt to describe the self sufficient folly 
of thinking that the Turk who spares neither 
youth, age, nor sex; who burns, slays, murders, 
ravishes, sells into slavery, tortures: is quite 
such a simpleton as to be deceived into being 
good by gentle treatment. 


7. To Expel Any Disloyal Members of the 
Congress 

What was properly tolerated as freedom of 
speech before America entered the war is now 
intolerable treason. We are at war. Our 
enemy, skilled, powerful and brutal, has ar- 
rayed itself against democracy and human 
liberty. Upon the loyal Americans rests the 
shame for any foolish utterances of their pub- 
lic servants in high places. In the Civil War 
House and Senate acted promptly to make their 
organization effective for war. Disloyal mem- 
bers of the House or Senate who did not resign, 
but who continued (Continued on page 72) 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


On this page, we behold a 
theatrical quartette. The 
lady mirrored above is Miss 
Lila Lee, who is forsaking 
very youthful réles in musi- 
cal comedy, in order to be- 
come a moving picture star 
of the first magnitude, in the 
Famous Players-Lasky con- 
stellation. Incredible as it 
may seem, Miss Lee is only 
in her fifteenth year, despite 
her long list of successes 


Florence O’Denishawn has 
been, for two or three years, 
a conspicuous figure in Cali- 
fornia, where she was a 
dancer and instructress in 
the Ruth St. Denis school, 
at Denishawn. She has now 
deserted California and the 
art of outdoor, or rhythmic 
dancing, in order to appear 
with Raymond Hitchcock in 
“Hitchy-Koo,” his newest 
revue, in which entertain- 
ment she has scored one of 
the greatest dancing suc- 
cesses of the season 


Midnight 





VANITY FAIR 


me 





ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Sybil Carmen is now recog- 
nized as one of New York’s 
official curfew bells. When, 
along about 1 A. M., she fin- 
ishes singing and dancing, 
in the Cocoanut Grove on 
the roof of the Century The- 
atre, New York knows that 
the city lights will at once 
be dimmed, that there will 
be moaning at all the bars, 
and that bedtime has come 
for folks on Broadway 


The back-to-the-land farm- 
erette, with a reformed rake 
in her hand—in the center of 
the decorative triptych at 
the top of this page—is no 
less a personage than Kath- 
ryn Perry, for three years 
favorably known to New 
Yorkers as a_ decorative 
support of Mr. Florenz Zieg- 
feld in all of his midnight 
theatrical activities. She is 
at present shedding her 
lustre upon the Follies 


Belles That Ring Out the One o’Clock Curfew 
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Mortality in the Drama 


The Increasing Tendency of Our New Plays to Die in Their Earliest Infancy 


oad hard for an aspiring dramatic critic. 
It isn’t just the plays themselves—it’s 
the terrible uncertainty of the life. 

You can never be sure of anything; you go 
to see a play, thinking, in your gullible way, 
that it would be so nice and topical to write 
about it for the next issue,—and then, the 
minute you have your back turned, it goes 
and dies on you. 

That’s the catch to reviewing plays for a 
monthly magazine. Some time, late in May, 
you sit down and write, all in the present tense, 
an impassioned review of a play that was 
produced the night before. “There,” you think 
to yourself, “that ought to hold them for a 
while.” And then, when the magazine comes 
out next month, that play will have been oc- 
cupying the bridal suite in Cain’s 
storehouse for the past three weeks, and 
everyone will have forgotten it ever 
existed. And all the gentle readers of 
Vanity Fair will wonder how you ever 
got that way. 

Here I’ve been doggedly going to the 
theatre, night after night, right in the 
very teeth of the Red Cross drive, just 
so I could write a lot of things about 
the new plays and fill up all the white 
space around Dorothy Dickson’s pic- 
ture. And, of all the myriad new plays 
that I went to see, exactly three—count 
them yourself,—three—are still with us 
this evening. Oh, it’s a dog’s life, 
that’s what it is. 

The casualty list was headed by the 
Washington Square Players, who de- 
parted this life early in May owing to 
under capitalization, complicated by a 
severe attack of the draft, which seized 
several of the male stars. 

“Belinda,” in which Ethel Barry- 
more played the réle of mother to Eva 
Le Gallienne for the second time this 
season, fell into a decline, and after 
languishing through a few short weeks, 
passed peacefully away not long 
after. 

“The Good Men Do,” and “Her 
Honor the Mayor,” the playlets which 
comprised the offering of the Actors’ 
and Authors’ Theatre, at the Fulton, 
were plucking at the coverlet as early 
as the second night. They are adver- 
tising courageously, but I should like 
to bet my Government allotment—the allow- 
ance for last February ought to reach me any 
day now—that they can’t possibly pull through 
the week. 


[red hs is always something to make the 
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a that leaves us face to face with the 
sole survivors—‘A Marriage of Conve- 
nience,” “The Kiss Burglar,” and “Rock-a- 
Bye Baby.” From all present indications, it 
looks as though they had decided to take off 
their things and stay a while. 

And if “A Marriage of Convenience” isn’t 
still running at Henry Miller’s Theatre when 
this magazine comes out, I’m going to be all 
upset about i+. I should like to ask Billie 
Burke please, as a personal favor, never to 
play in anything else—just to keep on in this, 
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By DOROTHY PARKER 


season after season. It was one of the pleas- 
antest evenings I’ve had in many weary weeks. 
And it wasn’t all because of the players—it 
was the play itself. And, if you will think 
hastily back over the season’s productions, 
you will realize that that is uttering a mouthful. 

Whenever any current dramatist puts over 
something all full of scintillating lines and 
amusing situations, we get all worked up about 
it and go around telling each other that these 
are unquestionably the only times to live in. 
And then Alexandre Dumas comes along with 
a little old last century’s comedy, and just 
shows us all up. It was far off in the dim 
recesses of 1841 that the elder Dumas wrote 
“Un Mariage sous Louis XV”; it was back in 
the quaint times around 1897 that Sydney 
Grundy’s adaptation of it was first produced 





corres 


Dorothy Dickson, long and favorably known to Ameri- 
can audiences as a ballroom dancer of the Castle-Walton 
school. Now she is the dancing star in ge 


Baby,” at the Astor, the new and u 
comedy version of Margaret Mayo’s farce, “Baby Min” 





at the Haymarket Theatre, in London. (I 
always knew I’d find a use for that encyclo- 
pedia some day.) But, after thinking care- 
fully back over the season, I should like to 
state, simply and fearlessly, that I can’t recall 
a single 1918 vintage comedy, with the excep- 
tion of “Why Marry?” that was half so mod- 
ern as “A Marriage of Convenience.” And 
I’m usually violently prejudiced against cos- 
tume plays, at that. 

I didn’t see ‘“‘A Marriage of Convenience’’ 
when it was first produced here—I think I 
must be getting old, because I’m so anxious 
to tell you that I was too young to go to the 
theatre at the time—but I don’t see how Isabel 
Irving, who played the Comtesse de Candale 
then, could have possibly been better than 


Billie Burke is in the part now. I don’t think 
I ever saw so much charm crowded into one 
performance. And she could have spoiled the 
whole thing so easily, too; if she had ever 
dropped into kittenishness, the whole audience 
would have immediately wanted to rush out 
into the open air. Her costumes are simply 
unbelievable. Whoever made them should 
have his name in electric lights over the theatre. 

Henry Miller and Lowell Sherman were ex- 
ceedingly skillful in their parts, I thought, 
yet to me there was something strangely pa- 
thetic about both of them—that bitter, hope- 
less pathos of full-grown American men forced 
to wear fancy dress. The rest of the company 
seemed to me remarkably good, even though 
every now and then somebody would slip up 
and call “madame” “maddum.” 


OMETIMES, in the cool gray mel- 

ancholy of the twilight hours, when 
sad thoughts crowd like wan wraiths 
about me, I sit and wonder why on 
earth Fay Bainter ever went into mu- 
sical comedy, and why, if she really; 
felt she had to do it, she ever got into 
anything like “The Kiss Burglar.” ’ 
Glen MacDonough did the book and 
lyrics, and Raymond Hubbell wrote the 
music, and they have patterned the. 
thing with painful exactitude on those ' 
Viennesse operettas which were the 
main reasons of our declaring war on 
Austria. It is one of those things in 
which a Grand Duchess is supposed 
to have been kissed, about two years 
before the first act, by an American 
(Armand Kalisz—who has just the kind 
of accent you would expect from his 
last name—is appropriately cast as the 
American), and though neither party 
to the kiss ever saw each other before 
or since, it affected them both so that 
they have to burst into waltz melodies 
whenever they think of it. There is 
also a strong tendency on their part to 
get all heated up about white violets, 
and to press bunches of Woolworth 
blossoms to their lips. I forget just 
how the plot goes from then on, but 
you get the general idea, don’t you? 
Anyway, Miss Bainter, who plays the 
Grand Duchess, and Mr. Kalisz are 
dancing together when the final cur- 
tain falls, so everything evidently turns 
out all right in the end. 

Although I must say that I like Fay Bainter 
better without music, life is a little brighter 
when she is on the stage. But she doesn’t ap- 
pear until late in the first act, and there were 
several times during that long, dreary stretch 
when I thought I’d have a nervous breakdown 
if somebody didn’t do something to lessen the 
thought of impending doom. Denman Maley 
does everything possible, but the lines and the 
situations don’t back him up. Much of my 
depression was caused by the scenery, which 
was evidently suggested by the famous colored 
plates showing the affects of alcohol on the hu- 
man interior. However, just so you won’t think 
I’m always crabbing somebody’s act, I did 
think that the cos- (Continued on page 81) 
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The Diary of a Flier 


Some of the Things a Boy Has to Know in Order to Master the Art of Flying 


Basket Weaving. It seems that basket- 

weaving is an essential preliminary to 
flying, especially if you happen to have nothing 
at hand to fly with. I have been in the air 
service a year now, and the nearest I have been 
to an airplane was when I saw the one made 
out of spun sugar in Henri’s window. I got 
pretty close to that, though, and so am con- 
sidered a veteran flier by the rest of the boys 
here. 

The course in flying has consisted so far in 
Elementary and Advanced Blacksmithing, Ele- 
mentary Etching (including Dry Point work), 
the Theory and Practice of Eurhythmic Danc- 
ing, and Advanced Counterpoint. This course 


Mi ssstet Weaving we had a class in 


in Basket Weaving has been substituted for 


the one in actual flying which was to have 
started last month, but which has been delayed 
by the fact that the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee called all the workmen away from the 
aircraft factories to testify on the shortage of 
aircraft, so that no work could be done on the 
pianes until the investigation was over. 


Turspay.—A man has just reached the 
field who claims to have seen a plane actually 
flying in the air only last week while he was in 
Washington. At first he was treated with sus- 
picion, and was asked if he was sure that it 
was a flying machine. The man’s evident sin- 
cerity and the fact that he had a picture of the 
thing in the air, won us over to his side, and 
we arranged for him to give us a series of lec- 
tures on “Practical Flying,” using material 
gathered from his observation of this plane as 
it circled over the Capitol. 


WeEpDNEsDAY.—The students here have be- 
come so excited over the now undisputed fact 
that there is a plane ready for use and actually 
flying, that they held a mass-meeting this 
morning after the class in Stained Glass Win- 
dow Design and elected me to go to Washing- 
ton and ask if we mightn’t have the loan of it 
for a day or so, in order that the boys may get 
fixed in their minds what a plane looks like in 
the bean. Pictures in aviation magazines are 
all right, but when you are in the flying service, 
there is a certain sentimental value in being 
able to say that you have seen and touched a 
real airplane. It would be a nice thing to tell 
your grandchildren, that you were an aviator 
in the Great War and one day a man came to 
the flying field and brought a regular honest- 
to-gosh machine that whirred and flew and 
everything, and you climbed into the cock-pit 
and actually sat in the pilot’s seat for a few 
minutes. 

So I am starting to-night to Washington to 
see what can be done. 


Frmay.—I am in Washington. I went 
to-day to see the authorities and asked them 
where our plane is. They were very nice and 
laughed and said that that was just what they 
were wondering, too. But, at present, an in- 
vestigation is being carried on by Miss Helen 
Moller, the barefoot dancer, who has been 
given a personal letter by the President and 
told to go the limit in finding out what is the 
matter with our aircraft production, from the 


By BRIGHTON PERRY 


point of view of a bare-foot dancer. There was 
some question as to whether the investigation 
should be given over to Miss Moller or to Mr. 
Rube Goldberg, the cartoonist, but Miss Moller 
already had some money invested in a strut- 
making device and so it was given to her. 
Maybe Mr. Goldberg will be allowed to inves- 
tigate the machine-gun production, if he 
wants to. 

However that may be, the aircraft officials 
didn’t quite know where they stood, and they 
didn’t know where the planes were because 
Miss Moller hadn’t submitted her report as 
yet. But they said that perhaps one of the 
other investigating committees had finished 
their survey and might be able to help me out. 
So I was referred to what is known as the 
Bureau-of-Engraving-and-Printing Aircraft 
Investigation Committee, which is the senior 
committee on the job. 

This body had just submitted its report and 
I talked with the Chairman, who was an old 
linotype operator on the Sun before going into 
politics. He said that his committee had not 
devoted itself so much to the actual production 
end of the matter, but, as most of them were 
printers by trade, they had concerned them- 
selves with the question of the types of planes 
to be used, viewed from the technical stand- 
point. They had come to the conclusion, he 
said, that the types adopted by the Government 
were all wrong. But they knew nothing about 
a plane for use at our flying field. That, I was 
told, would have to be handled by the Aircraft 
Investigation Committee of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 


SaturDAY.—I had an appointment this 
morning with the chairman of the National 
Geographic Society’s Aircraft Committee and 
asked him what he thought the chances were 
for a loan of this plane that I heard had been 
flying about Washington. He said that his 
committee, being composed chiefly of explorers, 
had taken up only the criminal side of the in- 
vestigation and really knew nothing about the 
technical end of the matter. 

However, this isn’t making airplanes, as 
Senator Chamberlain once said. So the Na- 
tional Geographic man said that the Senate 
Committee on Indian Reservations and Inland 
Waterways was having a hearing on Monday 
on the subject of the aircraft delay and that I 
might drop in at that. 


Monpay.—This hearing was better than 
anything I have seen since the days of the 
Rogers Brothers. I got in just as the members 
of the Senate Committee were questioning a 
major in the Signal Corps who had, before the 
war, been a landscape architect. The Senators 
were all self-made men. I heard some interest- 
ing things there. For instance: 

Q.—‘Major, this Committee intends to find 
out just where the delay in the airplane pro- 
gram lies. We intend to whitewash no one. 
But first I would like to know, as a matter of 
personal information, just what is it that 
makes the darn things fly, anyway?” 

A.—‘“TI think that I can answer that in a 
very few words, although that does not strictly 
come in my department. You see, it is this 


way: you have to have a lot of air in the first 
place i 

Q.—‘Young man, I want to make myself 
clear that no one who is guilty in this matter 
is going to be spared. If we haven’t any air- 
planes, some one is to blame, and if we have, 
some one is equally to blame, and I can assure 
you that we intend to probe this matter to the 
bottom. Now, personally, I have never had 
much faith in this here airplane business. It 
don’t seem practical to me, and I am just old- 
fashioned enough to feel that what was good 
enough for Abraham Lincoln and General 
Grant to win the Civil War with, is good 
enough for me. Now, what I want to know is, 
why, when the propeller is hitched on the 
front of the thing, doesn’t it drive it back- 
wards? It don’t sound reasonable to me!” 

I didn’t wait to hear what the answer to 
this was, for my leave was about up and I had 
to get back to the field with that plane. SoI 
decided that nobody in Washington knew where 
I could get it and thought that I might as 
well stop in at a regular aircraft factory on my 
way back and see if I couldn’t pick up one at 
wholesale price. Consequently, I am leaving 
to-night for the Middle West. 





WEDNEspDAY.—To-day I visited one of the 
aircraft factories. It used to be a lawn mower 
factory, but they have remodelled it and made 
it all over, so that you would never know the 
difference. The Government inspector who 
was on duty there was formerly in the sectional 
bookcase business, and offered to show me 
around the plant. 

What was my surprise, as we walked through 
the sheds, to see hundreds of airplanes, lying 
around in various attitudes of disuse. 

“Why can’t we have one of these?” I asked. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t want one of that bunch,” , 
he replied. “After we had got those made, it 
was found out that the little calendar pads, 
which are put in every machine to tell the 
aviator what day of the week it is, had all the 
holidays printed in black instead of red, so 
we had to scrap the whole lot of planes and 
begin a new set. We are almost getting into 
quantity production of these now, but I have 
an awful suspicion that the rubber matting for 
the bottom is going to prove to be of wrong 
design, which will mean that we shall have 
to scrap the entire product and begin again. 
It is tedious business, this airplane making.” 

As I passed out of the plant, I saw most 
of the working force engaged in a bowling 
match in the clubhouse and my guide told me 
that they were waiting for the next change in 
specifications and felt that they might as well 
take up their time in some healthful occupa- 
tion in the meantime. 


THuRSDAY.—Back at the field and told the 
boys that I had seen some planes. They were 
incredulous. To-day we had our first class in 
roof-shinglihg. I didn’t quite see the sense of 
it, so I went to the teacher and asked him why 
a knowledge of roof-shingling was deemed 
essential to a flier. “My dear boy,” he said, 
“a flier has to know everything—no, not really 
everything; there is one thing that he doesn’t 
have to know anything about,—that’s flying.” 
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John Barrymore: Once More in the Films 


Mr. Barrymore, after finishing his season in “Peter Ibbetson”, has rejoined the forces of the Famous Players and will soon 
be seen on the screen in a number of diverting comedies, the first of them to be “On the Quiet”, Willie Collier's famous farce 
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New York’s Unceasing Pageantry 


Parades, Marching Music, and Even Opera in the Public Squares Are Almost Daily Occurrences 


N‘= YORK has been a garri- 


son town for over a year, 
and, what is more, probably 
the most orderly garrison town that 
ever existed on the face of the earth. 
Hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
have filled the streets over week- 
ends, without a sign of disorder. 
The alert Military Police, from the 
surrounding camps, have worn 
their grim-looking revolvers at their 
belts, for adornment and not for 
use. These guardians of the pub- 
lic peace have had as little to do 
as our ordinary policemen in check- 
ing any tendency to exuberance on 
the part of the men in uniform 
from North, South, East and West. 
The latter have owned the city, but 
with such modesty, that it has been 
necessary for even the most dubi- 
ous of Pacifists to admit that the 
old, accepted theory, as to how a 
man-at-arms naturally takes his 
pleasure, must be abandoned, as 
ancient history, myth or legend. 
From all accounts the New York 
of the Civil War was not that sort 
of a place. During that stirring 
period, the presence of countless 


soldiers—“away uptown on Broadway,” in 
the neighborhood of Union Square, on the 
Rialto, or near Washington Square—was 
not supposed to promote either quiet or 
And so theatrical 


civic righteousness. 


By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 







































CENTRAL NEWS 

SERVICE Fifty men from General Pershing’s armies in 
France, all of whom have had actual experience 
in fighting the Boche and several of whom have 
been decorated with the French Croix de Guerre, 
paraded New York and otherwise assisted in the 
Third Liberty Loan Drive here and in other cities 


managers, who had the greatest respect for the 
men who were saving the Union, did not like 


ts 
PAUL THOMPSON 


The 367th Infantry Regiment of the National Army, popularly called the Buffaloes, paraded on Fifth 


Avenue early in May. They stopped in front of the reviewing stand at the Union League Club, where 
the entire regiment of three thousand men saluted and sang the national anthem and other songs 


Real American Indians marched up Fifth 
Avenue in the Second Liberty Loan parade, 
in war paint and feathers. Many of their 
relatives are fighting in the National Army 
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them nearly so much as patrons of the drama, 
as they did in a fighting capacity. Plain 
citizens, too, were in the habit of keeping their 
families within doors when any number of 
soldiers were enjoying “Blighty,” or whatever 
corresponded to that modern military process. 

Of course, the dear Prohibitionists will put 
the charge down to the recent regulations on 
the subject of drinking. But it would be easy 
to press that argument too far. For those 
men who belong to New York, and go to their 
own people, when they are in town, with 
plenty of opportunities to get what was once 
their customary beer, or what not, are no dif- 
ferent in their behavior from their comrades 
who are strangers in a strange city, and so have 
no such chances for breaking training for a 
day or two. 


HE fact is that the soldiers of the new 
armies have been as much of a revelation 
to New York, as New York has been to them. 
To such an extent has the presence of plenty 
of soldiers impressed all the authorities, and 
increased the sense of security, with regard to 
the enemy within our gates, that as many as 
possible of the men who have filled up the de- 
pleted local State Guard regiments, are ex- 
pected to wear their uniforms when they are 
attending to the ordinary business of life. 
The pathos of distance did, of course, mark 
the war, at the beginning. But not many real 
New Yorkers sympathized with the view of the 
eminent statesman who referred to it, with some 
complacency, as something three thousand 
miles away. For, long before we were in, the 
Lusitania affair had brought the matter home 
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About one hundred picked veterans 
from the French Regiments of Chas- 
seurs Alpins, whom the Boche call 
the Blue Devils, came to New York to 
assist in the Third Liberty Loan Drive. 
Every man of the lot wore the Croix 
de Guerre, and most of them wore ser- 
vice stripes which showed that they 
had been in the fight against savage ag- 
gression from the beginning of the war 
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to our own harbor, almost as 
truly as if bombs had been 
dropped on Trinity Church or 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, to en- 
courage us in our neutrality. It 
was a familiar New York ship, 
full of New Yorkers, and that 
counted, making us long for the pecs 
time, happily arrived, when the —**e™ens 
big Vaterland having been pulled out of 
the Hoboken mud, and flying a new 
flag, over a new name, should be carry- 
ing thousands of men on every trip, 
everyone of them bent on settling an old 
account and wiping out an old score, in 
the only way that such a process gets 
through the German mind. 

A state of war quickly became habit- 
ual to New York. The town, regarded 


The most picturesque visitors from Canada were 
the men of the 236th Battalion of Canadian In- 
fantry and the McLean Highlanders in their 
kilted uniforms and with their bagpipe band 
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Wall Street showed its enthusiasm for 
the war and for the Third Liberty Loan 
Drive by holding daily meetings in 
front of the Sub-treasury Building, 
where vast crowds listened to speeches 
by notables from all walks of life 
and to songs by opera stars, pack- 
ing Wall Street and Broad Street so 
thick with humanity that all traffic 
at noon-day was completely suspended 











by many who did not know it, 
as selfish and self-centred, re- 
sponded to each of its new ex- 
periences with ‘a fine gesture,” 
as Frederick MacMonnies put it 
finely, in a sculptor’s phrase. 
Joffre and Balfour found a com- 
munity that was not intent on 
“business as usual,” but on 
business of quite an unusual character. 
From the First Liberty Loan to the 
Draft, from the Draft to the period of 
heatless days and meatless days, the 
place showed the good temper which 
used to be considered as but an indica- 
tion of incorrigible lightness of mind. 
And as the months have gone by New 
York’s interest in herself as a mili- 
tary centre (Continued on page 80) 


Among the most impressive of the foreign 
organizations to parade in New York at the 
time of the Third Liberty Loan Drive were 
the Anzacs, who stopped in the city for a 
week on their way to the fighting in Flanders 
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In spite of all this talk about all the men being completely wrapped up in their 
job of hindering Von Hindenburg, and all the women being up to their tiaras 
in war work, Vanity Fair knows, from exhaustive study of the society columns 
and exhausting perusal of bales of wedding announcements, that the well-known 
international character above is just as active as he ever was in times of peace 





Winning the War at Home 


Hints on How to Help the War Along in Your Spare Time 


Sketches by FISH 
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A cross-section of the 
work-rooms of the Dé- 
butantes’ Division of 
the Women’s National 
League for the Promo- 
tion of First Aid to 
the Uninjured. It ‘just 
goes to show that a 
use can be found for 
almost everything, in 
wartimes—even the ex- 
empt can suffer for the 
Great Cause. These ex- 
empted young men are 
doing noble work by 
heroically offering 
themselves as models 
for the class in ad- 
vanced bandaging, 
which meets from four 
to six on the first 
Tuesday in every week. 
It is things like this 
that make us realize 
how little the soldiers 
and sailors have to do 
with this war—it’s be- 
ing won right here at 
home in our very midst 
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A war garden is one of the most useful 
little things to have around the house. 
Of course, it’s always best to have a 
wounded soldier somewhere about it, 
just so that innocent bystanders can 
tell at a glance that it really is a war 
garden and not just an unpatriotically 
peaceful plot of ground. If all the 
soldiers are otherwise engaged, a non- 
uniformed man will have to do,—he 
can always provide local color by 
bandaging his head and looking inter- 
esting. Many of our leading débutantes, 
who are doing so much to shove the 
war along, are going in strongly for 
war gardens. They not only keep you 
out in the open air, but they afford 
admirable opportunities for the prog- 
ress of rakes and the most advantage- 
our display of the newest garden hose 
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Few workers do more to help out the war than do the 
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One of the most diverting ways to help out the Allies is to get a job 
in the censor’s office, deciding which letters are more to be censored A 2 
than pitied. It really is one of the few entertaining ways left for a 
girl to spend her afternoons, It’s an ideal vocation for a woman— Db) & 
reading other people’s letters—and then it’s so instructive. No girl Oo Oo 
can really feel she knows all the inside stuff about this war until she we 
reads the letters that her dearest friends are writing to the soldiers. eat . 
This scene, which shows one of our most patriotic débutantes in action 
in the censor’s office, seems to prove beyond all doubt, that, in spite 
of all rumors, censors are really people—note his interested look were 
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The War Sacrifices of Mr. Spugg 


In Drafting One Must Draw the Line Somewhere 


same club for years, I only knew Mr. 

Spugg by sight until one afternoon when 

I heard him saying that he intended to send 
his chauffeur to the war. 

It was said quite quietly—no bombast or 
boasting about it. Mr. Spugg was standing 
among a little group of listening members of 
the club and when he said that he had decided 
to send his chauffeur, he spoke with a kind of 
simple earnestness, a determination that marks 
the character of the man. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘“‘we need all the man-power 
we can command. This thing has come to a 
showdown and we’ve got to recognize it. I 
told Henry that it’s a showdown and that he’s 
to get ready and start right away.” 

“Well, Spugg,” said one cf the members, 
“you’re certainly setting us a fine example.” 

“What else can a man do?” said Mr. Spugg. 

“When does your chauffeur leave?” asked 
another man. 

“Right away. I want him in the firing line 
just as quick as I can get him there.” 

“It’s a fine thing you’re doing, Spugg,” said 
a third member, ‘‘but do you realize that your 
chauffeur may be killed?” 

“TI must take my chance on that,” answered 
Mr. Spugg, firmly. ‘I’ve thought this thing out 
and made up my mind: If my chauffeur is 
killed, I mean to pay for him,—full and ade- 
quate compensation. The loss must fall on 
me, not on him. Or, say Henry comes back 
mutilated,—say he loses a leg,—say he loses 
two legs,—” 


Name club we had been members of the 


ee Mr. Spugg looked about him at his 
listeners, with a look that meant that even 
three legs wouldn’t be too much for him. 

“Whatever Henry loses I pay for. The loss 
shall fall on me, every cent of it.”’ 

“Spugg,” said a quiet-looking, neatly dressed 
man whom I knew to be the president of an 
insurance company and who reached out and 
shook the speaker by the hand, “this is a fine 
thing you’re doing, a big thing. But we mustn’t 
let you do it alone. Let our company take a 
hand in it. We’re making a special rate now 
on chauffeurs, footmen, and house-servants sent 
to the war, quite below the rate that actuarial 
figures justify. It is our little war contribu- 
tion,” he added modestly. “We like to feel 
that we’re doing our bit, too.:- We had a 
chauffeur killed last week. We paid for him 
right off without demur,—waived all question 
of who killed him. I never signed a check 
(as I took occasion to say in a little note I 
wrote to his people) with greater pleasure.” 

“What do you do if Henry’s mutilated?” 
asked Mr. Spugg, turning his quiet eyes on 
the insurance man and facing the brutal facts 
of things without flinching. ‘What do you 
pay? Suppose I lose the use of Henry’s legs, 
What then?” 

“It’s all right,” said his friend. “Leave it 
tous. Whatever he loses, we make it good.” 

“All right,” said Spugg, “send me round a 
policy. I’m going to see Henry clear through 
on this.” 

It was at this point that at my own urgent 
request I was introduced to Mr. Spugg, so 
that I might add my congratulations to those 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


of the others. I told him that I felt, as all the 
other members of the club did, that he was do- 
ing a big thing, and he answered again, in his 
modest way that he didn’t see what else a man 
could do. 

‘“My son Alfred and I,” he said, “talked it 
over last might and we agreed that we can run 
the car ourselves, or make a shot at it anyway. 
After all, it’s war time.” 

“What branch of the service are you putting 
your chauffeur in?” I asked. 

“I’m not sure,” he answered, “I think I'll 
send him up in the air. It’s dangerous, of 
course, but it’s no time to think about that.” 


O, in due time, Mr. Spugg’s chauffeur, 
Henry, went overseas. He was reported 
first as in England. Next he was right at the 
front, at the very firing itself. We knew then, 
—everybody in the club knew that Mr. Spugg’s 
chauffeur might be killed at any moment. But 
great as the strain must have been, Spugg went 
up and down to his office and in and out of 
the club without a tremor. The situation gave 
him a new importance in our eyes, something 
tense. 

“This seems to be -a terrific business,” I 
said to him one day at lunch, “this new Ger- 
man drive.” 

“My chauffeur,” said Mr. Spugg, 
right in the middle of it.” 

‘““He was, eh?” 

“Yes,” he continued, ‘‘one shell burst in the 
air so near him it almost broke his wings.” 

Mr. Spugg told this with no false boasting 
or bravado, eating his celery as he spoke of it. 
Here was a man who had nearly had his 
chauffeur’s wings blown off and yet he never 
moved a muscle. I began to realize the kind 
of resolute stuff that the man was made of. 

A few days later bad news came to the club. 

‘Have you heard the bad news about 
Spugg?” someone asked. 

“No, what?” 

“His chauffeur’s been gassed.” 

“Fine. He’s sending off his gardener to 
take the chauffeur’s place.” 

So that was Mr. Spugg’s answer to the Ger- 
mans. 

We lunched together that day. 

“Yes,” he said, “Henry’s gassed. How it 
happened I don’t know. He must have come 
down out of the air. I told him I wanted him 
in the air. But let it pass. It’s done now.” 

“And you’re sending your gardener?” 

“T am,” said Spugg. “He’s gone already. 
I called him in from the garden yesterday. I 
said, ‘William, Henry’s been gassed. Our 
first duty is to keep up our man-power at the 
front. You must leave to-night.’ ” 

“What are you putting William into?” I 
asked. 

“Infantry. He'll do best in the trenches,— 
digs well and is a very fair shot. Anyway I 
want him to see all the fighting that’s going. 
If the Germans won’t give and take in this 
business they can have it. ‘They'll soon see 
who can stand it best. I told William when 
he left. I said, ‘William, we’ve got to show 
these fellows that man for man we’re a match 
for them.’ That’s the way I look at it, man 
for man.” 


“was 


I watched Mr. Spugg’s massive face as he 
went on with his meal. Not a nerve of it 
moved. If he felt any fear, at least he showed 
no trace of it. 


FTER that I got war news from him at 

intervals, in little scraps, as I happened 

to meet him. ‘The war looks bad,” I said to 

him one day as I chanced upon him getting 

into his motor. ‘This submarine business is 
pretty serious.” 

“Tt is,” he said, “William was torpedoed 
yesterday.” 

Then he got into his car and drove away, as 
quietly as if nothing had happened. 

A little later that day I heard him talking 
about it in the club. “Yes,” he was saying, 
“a submarine. It torpedoed William,—my 
gardener. I have both a chauffeur and a gar- 
dener at the war. William was picked up on 
a raft. He’s in pretty bad shape. My son 
Alfred had a cable from him that he’s coming 
home. We’ve both telegraphed him to stick it 
out.” 

The news was the chief topic in the club that 
day. ‘“Spugg’s gardener has been torpedoed,” 
they said, “but Spugg refuses to have him quit 
and come home.” ‘Well done, Spugg,” said 
everybody. 

After that we had news from time to time 
about both William and Henry. 

“Henry’s out of the hospital,” said Spugg. 
“T hope to have him back in France in a few 
days. William’s in bad shape still. I had 
a London surgeon go and look at him. I told 
him not to mind the expense but to get William 
fixed up right away. It seems that one arm 
is more or less paralyzed. I’ve wired back to 
him not to hesitate. They say William’s blood 
is still too thin for the operation. I’ve cabled 
to them to take some of Henry’s. I hate to 
do it, but this is no time to stick at anything.” 


Ae later William and Henry were 
reported both back in France. This was 
at the very moment of the great offensive. But 
Spugg went about his daily business unmoved. 
Then came the worst news of all. “William 
and Henry,” he said to me, “are both missing. 
I don’t know where the devil they are.” 

“Missing!” I repeated. 

“Both of them. The Germans have caught 
them both. I suppose I-shan’t have either of 
them back now till the war is all over.” 

He gave a slight sigh,—the only sign of com- 
plaint that ever I had heard come from him. 

But the next day we learned what was 
Spugg’s answer to the German’s capture of 
William and Henry. 

“Have you heard what Spugg is doing?” 
the members of the club asked one another. 

“What?” 

“He’s sending over Meadows, his own 
man!” 

There was no need to comment on it. The 
cool courage of the thing spoke for itself. 
Meadows,—Spugg’s own man,—his house 
valet, without whom he never travelled. twenty 
miles! 

“What else was there to do?” said Mr. 
Spugg when I asked him if it was true that 
Meadows was going. (Continued on page 72) 
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Permissible Opinions of the President 


Mosaics of Mr. Wilson Derived Exclusively From Private Conversation 


almost any other topic of conversation 
than the character of President Wilson 
does impose some sort of mental restraint even 
on a middle-aged member of this club, talking 
for no man’s pleasure but his own. If, for 
example, he insists on describing every course 
of every dinner he has lately eaten, he may 
be, for all his hearer cares, wholly inaccurate, 
but his remarks must be in a general way 
applicable to food. He must not describe the 
dinner as a baseball game. If he is speaking 
of his dog, he may tell as many lies as he 
chooses, but they must all be lies about a dog. 
Should he in a dreamy moment describe that 
animal as a giraffe, or refer abstractedly to 
his feathers or his fins, a spirit of criticism 
would be awakened. No matter how little 
the listener may be interested in the talk, he 
is sure to notice it, if the talker becomes con- 
spicuously deranged. 
This is not true when one is talking about 
the character of the President. At least it is 
not true here. 


(sivas though our speech may be, 


ii you feel toward the character of the Presi- 
dent as your hearer feels, you may say 
anything. In the group that talks against the 
character of the President in the southeast 
corner of the main room from five-thirty to 
six forty-five, you are permitted to remark 
that, but for the character of the President, 
there never would have been a European war. 

In the group that talks in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s character in the northeast corner of the 
smoking room from eight-thirty to nine forty- 
five, you are permitted to remark that, but for 
the character of the President there never could 
be a European peace. Nobody in either corner 
notices anything wrong with you. On the 
contrary, your little offering is welcomed by 
each group and you mav renew it almost every 
evening. If a dementec person could confine 
himself exclusively to talking for or against 
the character of the President, I could place 
him in a group of members by whom his un- 
fortunate personal infirmity would not be no- 
ticed for years to come, perhaps never. 

Some people maintain that there must be 
qualities actually existing in the character of 
the President that correspond to what is said 
about it in private conversation. I have lately 
emerged from a rather animated private con- 
versation, and I will put it to the test. The 
view of the character and abilities of the Presi- 
dent expressed by these particular conversers 
happened to be the dark one. Piecing to- 
gether the elements which they all agreed to 
as one man, I am able to offer this mosaic of 
Mr. Wilson’s personality: 


HE most pig-headed man that was ever 

prominent in public life, probably the most 
pig-headed in the universe, and hostile to any 
idea that does not originate with himself, he 
will change an opinion with disgusting sud- 
denness, and you never can tell what half- 
baked thought of a soft-boiled radical he is 
going to swallow next. Cold, self-centered, 


repellent, tactless, and totally lacking in the 
knowledge of men, he is a consummate politi- 
Indeed, he is nothing but a politician 


cian. 


By L. L. JONES 


and of rather a common breed. He is a pac- 
ifist at heart, and the more dangerous for 
being subject to violent jingo fits—the sort 
of pacifist that is likely to shout in times of 
peace, “We must have the biggest navy in the 
world.” Though grossly indiscreet, he never 
acts from impulse, but always from coldly cal- 
culated self-interest. He is a time-server, but 
forever losing his head. He will rip out some 
rash phrase like “peace without a victory” at 
which even he is afterwards surprised. 

In him the low animal cunning of the vote- 
getter is blended with the aloofness of the 
academic mind, and he has led a life of in- 
tellectual isolation while scrambling into power 
on the backs of his friends. His only pleas- 
ures are golf, flattery, the repelling of intel- 
ligent visitors, and the incessant practice of 
an almost Germanic inveracity. Though an 
extremely cautious man, the lies he tells are 
boisterously self-evident and when he breaks 
a promise, as he does every day or two, you 
can almost hear it crash. A furtive nature, 
delighting in petty mysteries, yet wallowing 
openly in mendacities so gross that a child 
could detect them, he owes’ his success in life 
to his singular power of deceiving men. 

He is merely a theorist, a closet-thinker, 
without any thoughts of his own; always has 
his ear to the ground listening to those of other 
people. He never really leads: he follows. 
He is bigoted, as you might know, for he has 
the blood of a Scotch parson in him, and as 
to political principles, he is a hide-bound doc- 
trinaire dating from the eighteenth century. 
He is asleep with the fathers. 

At the same time he is the most dangerous 
president we have ever had, appointing So- 
cialists to office, founding his whole foreign 
policy on a Utopian dream, breaking with all 
the traditions of the country, leading it to the 
dogs. He has a closed mind and can learn 
nothing from other people, but in all his 
speeches and messages you will not find a 
single notion of his own; anything at all no- 
ticeable in them is sure to be taken from some 
rather radical weekly magazine. The worst 
thing about Mr. Wilson is his remoteness. 
Nothing can make any impression on his mind. 
This quality joined to an extraordinary sus- 
ceptibility to untried, unsound contemporary 
suggestions is really the keynote to his per- 
sonality. 


N the other hand, after a vivid evening 
spent in the “greatest-since-Lincoln”- 
minded corner, I offer this cheerier compound: 
The peculiarity of Mr. Wilson’s marvelous 
mind is its double quality. He has the genius 
of action; he also has the genius of inaction. 
His mind will at a given moment act with 
amazing cogency; at another moment with 
equal cogency it will not act at all. In each 
case its course is the one best suited to the 
exigencies of the hour. When the time comes 
for arousing and leading a nation, Mr. Wil- 
son’s mind will flash like a drawn sabre at 
the front. When the time comes when the 
least attempt to awaken the nation would be 
not only premature but pernicious, Mr. Wil- 
son’s mind will pass with consummate political 
punctuality into repose. 


Future historians will recognize the extraor- 
dinary insight into public opinion indicated 
by these fruitful dormancies of mind. It will 
be said to Mr. Wilson’s everlasting fame that 
during those preliminary intervals of an un- 
ripe public opinion when nothing, absolutely 
nothing, was the right thing to do, Mr. Wil- 
son’s intellect grasped the point and did it. 


EMARKABLE alike for its activities and 
for its well-timed non-performances, Mr. 
Wilson’s mind will pass into history as better 
attuned to the public thought than almost any 
other presidential intellect. Had he changed 


.an opinion sooner, it would have been too 


soon; had he changed an opinion later, it 
would have been too late; had he prepared 
in advance, he would in the long run. have 
prevented preparation; he was equally a leader 
when he led and when he stayed behind; and 
above all he had the art of doing nothing 
always in the very nick of time. That is the 
secret of his leadership. The splendid slum- 
bers of the chief -executive in the presence 
of an unawakened public conscience when the 
least jar would have given that conscience an 
unseasonable shake will always stand high 
among the exploits of his intellect in the three 
years before we went to war. The study of 
Mr. Wilson’s political intelligence as we have 
seen it for four years past, both in and out of 
action, brings to light the surprising fact that 
it leads both in front and behind. It is an 
intelligence that of its own accord: forges to 
the front of us at the self-same moment that 
we are dragging it from behind. This is rare 
in the history of political intelligences. Of no 
President can it be more truly said: As_ we 
have pulled him, so he has led us on. 

On the personal side, the almost universal 
opinion of Mr. Wilson’s character is utterly 
without foundation. In private life he is a 
warm man. 


ig! other fields of activity the minds of these 
speakers are not wholly reckless. Though 
capable of forming these mental pictures, these 
speakers will do and say things that demand 
not only a grasp on reality, but the exercise of 
a considerable degree of judgment. One man 
may talk in this way about the character of 
the President and edit a newspaper every day; 
another may do so and run a bank success- 
fully. They never go about their daily tasks 
holding at the same moment two opinions 
about the newspaper or about the banks, one 
of which must positively exclude the other. 
Neither has moments when he believes his 
newspaper to be a bank or his bank to be a 
newspaper; neither thinks his institution a com- 
bination of both bank and newspaper and of 
several other incompatible things besides. Nor 
would anything of that sort come out in his 
talk. And with the words of these conversa- 
tions about the character of the President still 
ringing in their ears, the participants will rise 
composedly, find their own hats and put them 
on correctly, cross the street in circumstances 
that often call for a high degree of discrimina- 
tion, and achieve long and sometimes compli- 
cated journeys home to their wives—probably 
in every instance to the right one. 
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Youth and Life 


Drawn by SYDNEY JOSEPH 


ANS nous préoccuper de ce que nous destine 

Le Sort, nous marcherons pourtant du méme pas 
Et la main dans la main, avec l’Gme enfantine 
De ceux qui s’aiment sans mélange, n’est-ce pas? 


Paut VERLAINE: “La Bonne Chanson.” 
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Pau isiorabe 
COL. JOHN J. CARTY 


Because he is one of our foremost 
electrical engineers; because he has 
been awarded the Japanese Order of 
the Rising Sun, and, recently, the 
Edison Medal; but chiefly because 
he installed the new telephone sys- 
tem connecting our armies in France 


baa sa or aeasaed = 
PAUL THOMPSON 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Because he is the most popular figure in American illus- 
tration; because James Earle Fraser made this bust of 
him; but chiefly because he has mobilized the artists 
who are directing the pictorial propaganda of America 





BROWN BROS. 


SARONY 
E. H. SOTHERN BALDY, OF NOME JULIA WHEELOCK 


Because he was the son of a distin- Because he has won countless hard-fought sled races Because she is an intense and ardent 
guished comedian; because he is one across the Alaskan wilds; because a book has been sportswoman; because she is a gifted 
of the great actors of our time; because written about him; because he has been officially and forceful orator; because she is a 
he is never tired of ~vorking for char- decorated with the Croix de Guerre; because he is a Chief Yeoman, U. S. N. R. F., but 
ity; because he has a distinguished lit- conspicuous inhabitant of Nome; but chiefly because chiefly because, as a recruiting officer, 
erary style; but chiefly because he is he has a finer service flag than anybody of our ac- she is persuading an average of more 
now in France directing behind-the-line quaintance, having already sent twenty-eight sons and than one hundred young American men 
theatrical entertainments for our soldiers grandsons to the Vosges to do their bit in France a week to enlist in the U. S. Navy 
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The Congressional Medal The Distinguished Service 
of Honor Cross 
(First type) 





The Distinguished Service 
Cross Medal 
(Second type) 


The Distinguished Service 








BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE 


THE NEW HONOR MEDALS FOR AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Ll Secretary Baker’s bill, now before Congress, three classes of decora- 
tions are provided for: Medals of Honor, Distinguished Service 
Crosses, and Distinguished Service Medals. The Medal of Honor is to 
be presented by the President, and takes the place of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor heretofore awarded only by special act of Congress. It 
is to be conferred upon a soldier for having, in action, in actual conflict 
with the enemy, distinguished himself conspicuously, at the risk of his 
life, above and beyond the call of duty. The terms of its bestowal make 
it similar to the French Croix de Guerre with palms, or to the Victoria 
Cross, considered the highest British distinction. The medal is of gold, 
composed of a five-pointed star with laurel leaves and oak leaves 
enameled in green. The medal is to be suspended from a blue silk ribbon 
spangled with thirteen white stars. 

The Distinguished Service Cross is to be awarded to soldiers for acts 


of bravery and conscientious performance of duty, not necessarily in the 
face of the enemy or at the risk of their lives. The cross will parallel 
the French Croix de Guerre or the British D.S.O. The ribbon has a 
center of blue bordered with a stripe of white edged with red. 

The Distinguished Service Medal is the third in importance of the 
awards for valor or gallantry in action. It is of bronze with the seal of 
the United States forming the center design. The ribbon will have a 
center band of white bordered with blue edged with red. 

The Distinguished Service Crosses and Medals were designed by Cap- 
tain Andree Smith and Captain Arymar Embury of the Camouflage 
Section of the army. They were modelled by Private Gaetano Gecere. 
After the first type of Distinguished Service Cross had been struck, and 
about one hundred crosses had been made, the War Department con- 
cluded the design was too ornate; it was changed to the second type. 








Bringing the Dictionary Up to Date 


N the last three or four years, since the war has 
been in progress, a great many new words have 
come into general use,—most of which are not to 

be found in the latest editions of the 16-lb. diction- 
aries. With a view to making up for this sad defect 
in modern lexicography, Vanity Fair has had pre- 
pared a brief, although regrettably incomplete, glossary 
of words in daily use,—some of them (viz. camou- 
flage) in use almost every minute of the day. 

AIRCRAFT: Sometimes pronounced Air- 
graft,—with the graft silent, as in whitewash. 
In the United States, at present, there is more 
air than craft,—but all hope is not dead, in 
spite of the Signal Corpse. (See Charles E. 
Hughes. ) 

Anzac: A superman from the Antipodes. 
In German his name would be written Aus- 
tralianandnewzealandarmycorps. He is the 
natural enemy of the boche; he eats ’em alive 
(see Villers-Bretonneux), but he does not care 
for turkey (see Gallipoli). 

BocHE: Pronounced bosh, not botch, al- 
though both pronunciations are descriptively 
accurate. A savage tribe indigenous of Central 
Europe (see Mittel-Europa), who worship a 
deity whom they call Gott; their religion is 
called Kultur. The tribe is wholly lacking in 
what the civilized nations recognize as honor 
and morality, their code being the reverse of 
that of the human race. They exalt murder, 
rapine, arson, forgery, lying, counterfeiting, 
petty larceny and mayhem. The tribe was 
seized with madness (furor Teutonicus) in 
August, 1914, and, although several million 
of the wild beasts have been destroyed, Civili- 
zation has not yet succeeded in overcoming and 





By ALBERT LEE 


destroying the boche. But the undertaking (in 
all senses of the word) is well under way, and 
American disinfectants are already being ad- 
ministered in heavy doses. 

BoLsHEVIKI: No words exist in the Eng- 
lish language by which these creatures may be 
adequately described. There are certain Rus- 
sian words—such as “nutsky” and “vermin- 
off,’—-which approximate in meaning, and 
partially suggest by qualification, the general 
characteristics of this curious anthropological 
phenomenon of the steppes. But even Noah 
Webster would be baffled at attempting a clear, 
accurate or concise definition. The National 
Board of Psychiatry may eventually succeed 
in obtaining one. 

CaMmovuFrLaGE: A French word which fills a 
long-felt want in the American language,—the 
nearest previous equivalents having been fake, 
bunk, bull, guff, gab, blarney, buncombe, etc. 
Mix these in equal parts, take a long breath, 
and pronounce, to taste. 

Kuttur: The religion of the boche (see 
boche): a form of mob-mania, or rabies, not 
familiar to scientists previous to 1914, when 
it suddenly appeared in Mittel-Europa. The 
only known treatment is incessant administra- 
tion of phosgene gas, T. N. T., lyddite, meli- 
nite and other high explosives. In many cases 
the knife is also successful (see Kamerad). 

PaciFist: The embodiment of the lowest 
known form of human instinct. Its objects 
in life are the same as those of the boche; but 
the pacifist lacks the courage, coarseness, bru- 





tality and criminal ferocity which make the 
boche worth killing. 

Portu: A new species of Frenchman, who 
appeared on earth in the autumn of 1914. He 
has many of the characteristics formerly at- 
tributed to his race, such as courtesy and cheer- 
fulness, but many others of which the Pioupiou 
(as he was formerly called) was.never sus- 
pected. Poilu originally meant “hairy, un- 
shaved,” for thus he first appeared. But this 
literal meaning has no correct application to- 
day. The poilu, as we know him in 1918, is a 
clean-cut, sturdy, irresistible, determined and 
brilliant fighter. A few specimens of the type 
were imported to this country for exhibition 
purposes, this spring, with the result that al- 
pines are more popular with Americans of 
both sexes this season than ever before. 

Sinn Fern: A Gaelic word, meaning 
“Boche-Bolsheviki-I. W. W.” It is not pro- 
nounced as spelled. Only Sinn Feiners know 
how to pronounce it, and no one else wants to, 
as there are so many forcible and profane 
words in our own language for expressing the 
same idea. 

Tommy: The most famous, as well as the 
most numerous, of the Atkins family, of Great 
Britain. His middle name is Contemptible; but 
in all ‘“Who’s Whos,” published in Germany 
since 1914, the middle name has been dropped, 
owing to certain discoveries made by boche 
lexicographers which led them to conclude that 
perhaps their original information on the sub- 
ject of Tommy was somewhat inaccurate. 
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The Greeks— more than 
any other people—realized 
the close poetic ties which 
bound the human figure to 
the landscape. Everywhere 
—throughout their poetry 
and mythology — nymphs 
and goddesses were asso- 
ciated with groves, rivers, 
winds, and forests. The 
photographer who achieved 
the California landscapes 
and figure studies on this 
page has striven, in these 
negatives, for the same 
ideals that inspired the 
ancient Greeks, namely, the 
happy blending of youth- 
ful nymphs, to groves, 
marshes, rocks, valleys, 
mountains and trees 
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Open Air Photography in California 


Is Responsible for a Highly Successful Blending of Figures and Landscapes, by Louis A. Goetz 


VANITY FAIR 


In one of Walter Savage 
Landor’s most memorable 
poems we find the inspira- 
tion for this noble figure 
composition. A Hama- 
dryad, being, in reality, 
the soul of a wind-swept 
tree, comes to life and, in 
human form, emerges from 
the gnarled trunk which 
has been her prison and 
her home. Liberated, she 
communes with the rocks 
and mountains which 
everywhere break upon her 
astonished gaze. In this 
negative, the suavity of a 
typical California land- 
scape is admirably op- 
posed to the rough rocks 
that characterize its bleak, 
deserted mountain tops 
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Exterminating the Couch Cootie 
Languid Lawrence and Lads of His Type Have Seen the Awful Writing on the Wall 


made safe for Democracy; even 
so, each day it becomes more un- 
comfortable for us Lilies of the Field. 

Take, for example, this latest bit of 
hysteria. A chap, nowadays, even one 
with a decent line of ancestry, has to 
work for Uncle-Samuel or else fight for 
him. Heaven knows that I, Charles 
Lafayette Brevoort, am totally unfit for 
military service. Under the strongest 
light I cannot for the love of me, tell 
apple green from Alice blue, or Helen 
pink from Columbia River salmon. I 
am hopelessly color-blind. Fortunately, 
the authorities have recognized this, and 
have acted accordingly. 

Robbed, in this war, of the hero’s 
role—by my unfortunate affliction—I 
am nevertheless constantly subjected to 
petty patriotic annoyances. Of course, 
I’ve been offered commissions, no end, 
in the ordnance and censorship depart- 
ments. Fortunately, each time I was 
about to give way to the flattering de- 
mands for my assistance, I had the 
prescience fully to ascertain what was 
expected of me. 

It was absolutely ridiculous. 

I was expected to think—-construc- 
tively and systematically. I, Charles 
Lafayette Brevoort, who have devoted 
the best years of my life to the elimina- 
tion of the personal effort, was expected 
to sit in Washington, in front of a 
hideous oak desk, with a telephone at- 
tached to it—which they said I would have to 
answer myself—and be part and parcel of 
crude governmental business methods from 
nine in the morning until five at night. 

And there was never a hope for a rubber of 
five-cent bridge in between. May my name be 
stricken from the Social Register! Never, in 
all my experience, was I so put out. 


(5 ade se that the world is being 


URTHERMORE, as far as pleasure is 

concerned, it is impossible to go abroad in 
the streets here in New York without being re- 
minded of the world conflict in some way that 
is not blatantly inartistic. I, Charles Lafay- 
ette Brevoort of the Van Voort-Brevoorts, going 
quietly to my club, have been accosted by over 
a score of young maiden solicitors, whom I 
have never met, whom I have never even 
danced with. In the most open fashion they 
were all seeking alms. Each time I gallantly 
offered to set them up to tea at the Ritz. Was 
I hailed as what, I believe, our better vaude- 
ville artists term a Sweet Papa? I was not. 
All I received for my consideration was a 
pointed remark about slackers. 

But, when the war fever interferes with one’s 
most sacred rights, then is the time, I think, 
to write a letter to the Times—if you are at all 
given to that sort of thing. So, if I had only 
had my strength,—but, alas, . . . 

Several weeks ago, I received what seemed 
to be a rather attractive invitation from Mrs. 
Chubby Bates-Brown, who has a fifty-room 
ash-heap up the Sound a bit. 

“Dear Fizzy,” it said (Fizzy is short for 
Lafayette), “Do run up to ‘Marshodors’ on the 
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of their collections. 


By JETAND LE BOEUF 


A PRIZE RED CROSS WORKER 


Nothing was more amusing to watch, during the recent Red 
Cross drive, in New York, than the frantic efforts of the Red 
Cross collectors to outdo each other in the 


ber and 





the trout had given way to war cod- 
fish balls but I cannot go 
into further details. There wasn’t a 
drop to drink and not even a stray 
champignon sous cloche, although Mrs. 
Chubby knows that I dote upon them. 
We ended the prison fare with loose 
vanilla ice cream. Either the world 
was at an end or the housekeeper had 
gone mad. Mrs. Chubby offered no 
explanations, and nobody said a word 
about it. 

Whatever she had been doing, dear 
little Helena Teapot seemed thoroughly 
exhausted. Directly after dinner she 
made her excuses and disappeared. In 
fact, there was an epidemic of vanish- 
ing. Ollie, Teddy, Butts and I made 
a stab at a rubber, but the other chaps 
fell asleep with their silly heads in the 
ash receivers. 

What had they been up to all day? 

Ollie said I’d find out, soon enough. 

As you know yourself, getting up in 
the morning is no pleasure party. In 
my own diggings, somewhere about ten 
or half-past, Karlsbad puts “‘Ouvre 


"1 tes yeux bleux” on the Victrola and, 





4:49, Friday. The usual lot will be here, and 
dear little Helena Teapot will positively die 
if you don’t come. She says you are the only 
human being who can persuade her Pom to 
eat meat. Do run up, Fizzy. Stay as long 
as you can. Yours, and all that sort of thing, 
Angela Bates-Brown. P.S. Don’t bring your 
ukulele or your box of parlor magic.” 

Of course, I’m not the sort of person to let 
dear little Helena Teapot die. I wrote Mrs. 
Chubby, and begged her to Cheer-o, and told 
her that I’d be out. 

One of the under grooms met the 4:49 and 
took me to Marshodors in what I swear was 
a 1916 model, repainted. It was an obvious 
snub for Mrs. Chubby to send me the same 
car she generally sent for Mr. Chubby. 

At the house, I could find no one but 
Withers, the Bates-Brown butler. “Hello, 
Withers,” said I, ‘“‘where’s everybody?” 

“Out weeding the asparagus,” he answered 
solemnly. 

That is the only thing I hold against 
Withers. He will have recourse to his native 
idiom. ‘Weeding the asparagus” might have 
meant anything from calling on the neighbors 
to indulging in a set of mixed doubles. I 
thanked him and went up to my cell to dress. 


M*Y I never be a guest at Marshodors 
again, if we didn’t have a terrible din- 
ner that night. Everything was War some- 
thing. The one Bacardi war-cocktail we were 
each allotted had no powdered sugar around 
the rim of the glass; the caviar was domestic, 
the soup was war-bean purée and not bisque, 


Three girls to a block, on each side of 
the street—six to the block; six understudies, in case of illness, 
or lunch—a total of twelve girls to a block; a hundred blocks, 
1,200 girls, all of them charming, and most of them blondes. 
Vanity Fair would like to wager that the best collector of them 
all was the young lady mirrored above, whose duty throughout 
the drive was to stand in front of Gidding’s shop, between 
46th and 47th Streets, conjuring the dollars to come her way 


before he has played it over twice, I’m 
out of bed. After tubbing, I let him 
bring me in some chilled orange juice, a 
pot of honey, a bit of brioche, delicately 
toasted, a pat of sweet butter, and the 
coffee. All this on a set of wonderful 
old Sévres, which I picked up on the 
Continent before the war. 
As I continue my breakfast, Hashish, my 
African Bul-bul, sings to me and Karlsbad 
tells me what he thinks it wise for me to know 
of the daily news. Occasionally, if I am par- 
ticularly interested, I read an item or two 
myself. Comme ceci, to use a phrase I picked 
up in Paris, the day is started pleasantly and 
in order. I have a civil word for everyone, 
and all’s right with the world, as this fellow 
Kipling says. 

But at Marshodors I was awakened at the 
shameless hour of eight by a rude fist pound- 
ing on the door. I jumped right out of bed. 
Either the house was on fire, I thought, or Mr. 
Bates-Brown had arrived unexpectedly. The 
occasion was breakfast—in half an hour—a 
strong female Hibernian accent informed me. 
Most of Mrs. Chubby’s male servitors had 
succumbed to the war. 

Fortunately, some relic of my school-boy 
dormitory days came to my rescue and I man- 
aged to pull myself together and get down- 
stairs by eight-thirty. Breakfast was a miser- 
able affair of sliced bananas, a cereal that re- 
joiced in the name of corn crispies, ham and 
eggs and a dark, thick sort of coffee served in 
cups that would have created envy in the heart 
of an Automat manager. 

After breakfast—I was barely able to give 
darling Helena one hand-squeeze under the 
table—Mrs. Chubby divided us into two lines, 
for all the world like some old-fashioned coun- 
try dance, chaps on one side, girls on the other, 
you know. Then she marched us to separate 
gardens—in order that something might be ac- 
complished, Mrs. (Continued on page 84) 








The Patriot’s Fate 


° VANITY FAIR 


Or, Mashed to the Last—A Moral Tragedy 


Act 1: Andante Appassionato 
An attractively furnished morning room 


THE INTELLIGENT MAID 
Here is Madame’s Red Cross button, 
Madame’s Liberty Bond button of the first 
loan, Madame’s Liberty Bond button of the 
second loan, Madame’s Liberty Bond button 
of the third loan, Madame’s service pin, 
Madame’s 
Tue Patriotic But FaiTHLESS WIFE 
Do not forget those of the Society of Na- 
tional Defense, of the Naval Auxiliary, of the 
Y. M. C. A. and my small, flaming orb of 
platinum. I must have them all. 1 am in- 
tensely patriotic. Because of my patriotism, 
I am wildly enamored of a handsome ordnance 
officer, to whom I can refuse very little. One 
must do one’s bit. (Enter a Handsome Ord- 
nance Officer.) 
Ture HanpsoME ORDNANCE OFFICER 
My Dove! What rest you bring to the 
grizzled heart of a warrior, wearied with the 
endless strife of war, and broken from con- 
stant contact with a drafting table. 
THE Patriotic But FarIrHLess WIFE 
My Hero! How safe are helpless women 
who place their lives in your strong, white 
hands. But—ai! (she shrieks). You are 
wounded ! 
THE HANDSOME ORDNANCE OFFICER 
It is nothing, my Dove, my Dove of Peace. 
Tue Patriotic But FaIrHLess WIFE 
But yes, yes—the polish of one of your 
beautiful, brown boots has been marred by 
some ruthless and treacherous foot. Oh, but 
you might have been killed! Promise me that 
you will be more careful. 
Tue HANDSOME ORDNANCE OFFICER 
I promise. (They embrace.) 
Tue Patriotic But FarrH_tess WIFE 
Sweet officer, I am afforded the greatest sort 
of pleasure by being disloyal to my husband. 
I suspect him of Teutonic sympathies. 
THe HANDSOME ORDNANCE OFFICER 
He is so suspected at headquarters. But, 
according to rules, he cannot be apprehended 
until caught, in flagrante delictu, blowing up 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Tue Patriotic But FAITHLESS WIFE 
Then again, he has an odious habit for 
which I loathe him desperately. 
THE HanDSOME ORDNANCE OFFICER 
I know! I know! Cursed by an ungovern- 
able passion for music and blessed with no 
instrumental ability, he seeks an outlet for his 
pent-up emotions upon a German silver har- 
monica. 
Tue Patriotic But FarrHiess WIFE 
Which harmonica he carries in his coat 
pocket and plays at the most inopportune mo- 
ments. 
THE HANDSOME ORDNANCE OFFICER 
Let us forget your unworthy husband of 
suspected Teutonic sympathies. Exhausted by 





teaching the department to salute me properly, 
I have declared a holiday in my office. 
you spend it with me, my Dove? 
Tue Patriotic But FAITHLESS WIFE 
I put on my hat and coat. 
There, I am ready. 


Will 


With rapture. 
(Two hours pass.) 


By HENRY WILLIAM HANEMANN 


THE HANDSOME ORDNANCE OFFICER 
That Fortune’s favor may smile upon us, 
we shall, as is our custom, embrace upon the 
threshold. (They embrace.) 


Act 2: Adagietto Misterioso 
In front of the inn of Mr. Louis Sherry 


THE UNworTHy AND JEALOUS HusBAND 

I am at my wit’s end. For weeks a liaison 
has existed between my wife and the Hand- 
some Ordnance Officer. Even now, behind 
these gilded portals, they sit together sipping 
Oolong tea. I would kill them both at once, 
but I am unaccustomed to dealing with such 
small numbers. What can I do? I follow 
them about with the hope that an idea for 
their execution may come to me. I am en- 
raged. I must soothe my savage breast. (He 
takes from his coat pocket his German silver 
harmonica and plays Der Trompeter von 
Sdckingen.) 


The scene changes to the interior of a taxicab. 


THE UNwortHy AND JEALOUS HusBAND 

I am exhausted. My harmonica repertoire, 
classical, operatic and popular, is exhausted. 
I can soothe my savage breast no longer. 
Twice around Central Park, once around the 
Grand Concourse, three times around Van 
Cortlandt, down Lafayette Boulevard to the 
august tomb of General Grant, and, finally to 
this lavish restaurant at Claremont, I have 
followed the lavender automobile of my patri- 
otic wife and her handsome ordnance lover. 
Furthermore, I am still at a loss for the happy 
idea with which to effect their respective de- 
mises. 
THE AMIABLE But INSISTENT TaAxt DRIVER 

Twenty-nine dollars and eighty cents, ex- 
actly. 

THE UNworTHY AND JEALOUS HusBAND 

The honor of my home comes dear! (He 
pays the bill, abandons the taxi, and conceals 
himself behind one of the glass windows of 
the lavish restaurant at Claremont.) 


Act 3: Allegro Agitato 


A south-bound, Fifth Avenue omnibus, casting 
off from Claremont 


THE GAELIC OMNIBUS CONDUCTOR 

Up top, in the very choicest front seats, 
a patriotic but Faithless Wife and a Hand- 
some Ordnance Officer are ending their day’s 
plaisaunce by riding South together, hand 
locked in hand. 

First OmNiBUS PassENGER 

It is in accordance with the tradition of all 
true lovers. 

THE UNWoRTHY AND JEALous HusBAND 

So blind is Love that I have been able to 
board this omnibus unperceived by my Patri- 
otic But Faithless Wife and the Handsome 
Ordnance Officer. Alone upton the empty deck 
they endeavor to jeopardize further the honor 
of my home. (To the Conductor) In exchange 
for this moderately crisp dollar bill will you 
grant me permission to conceal myself upon 
the back platform of your excellent omnibus, 
directly under the stairs? 

THe GaEeLic OmNisBus CoNDUCTOR 
As I am a true Irishman, I will. 


OMNIBUS PASSENGER FROM THE WEST 
Oh, oh! The gentleman who boarded the 
omnibus at Claremont has given the conductor 
a moderately crisp dollar bill for permission 
to ride upon the back platform, under the 
stairs. 
THE UNwortHy AND JEALOUS HusBanp 
Still lacking the happy idea for which I 
seek, my breast rages anew. (He produces his 
harmonica and plays softly, and with re 
strained savageness, Bach’s Air for the G 
String; the Sextette from Lucia, for the left 
hand only; a harp transcription of Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song and the drum solo from La 
Fille du Régiment.) 
THe GaELic OMNIBUS CONDUCTOR 
For your music and your courtesy, I thank 
you. We have reached 57th Street. From the 
Western passenger, who believes it to be a 
custom of this great city, I go to collect a fifth 
fare. (He enters the omnibus.) 
THE UNwortTHy AND JEALOUS HusBAND 
As I played the simple strain my happy 
idea came to me. At last! Let nothing fail me. 
(The omnibus is approaching Sixth Avenue 
as the Jealous Husband climbs noiselessly up 
the stairway leading to the deck of the omni- 
bus.) 
THe Patriotic But FAITHLESS WIFE 
Sweet officer, in leaning my head against 
the place where, in due time, a dozen gallant 
ribbons will be sewed, my heart swells with 
a patriotic pride. 
THE HANDSOME ORDNANCE OFFICER 
In this wide world there are but two things 
which I hold dear—you and my lucrative 
position with the ordnance department. 
THE UNWorTHY AND JEALOUS HusBAND 
(who is concealed from view by the last bench) 
We are at Sixth Avenue. The omnibus, 
with unerring precision, approaches the iron 
beams of the Sixth Avenue elevated railway. 
I nerve myself for the ordeal. Now! (He 
takes out his harmonica and plays. The omni- 
bus rumbles under. the iron work of the ele- 
vated railway, clearing it with a scant margin. 
The Jealous Husband descends the stairs.) 
THE GAELIC OMNIBUS CONDUCTOR 
I must rush to the deck of my unfortunate 
omnibus. A calamity has happened! A catas- 
trophe! 
THE UNWoRTHY AND JEALOUS HusBAND 
You interest me. What is the nature of the 
calamity ? 
THE GAELIC OMNIBUS CONDUCTOR 
The crushed bodies of a Patriotic but Faith- 
less Wife and a Handsome Ordnance Officer 
have just fallen to the street from the deck 
of this omnibus. Oh, what could have pos- 
sessed them to stand up as the omnibus passed 
under the low-hanging ironwork of the ele- 
vated railway? 
THE UNworTHY AND JEALOUS HusBAND 
Whatever possessed them to stand up? Why, 
Herr Konductor, I played for them the strains 
of The Star Spangled Banner. (He draws 
himself up in a Teutonic salute. Suddenly he 
is smitten with the most violent pains— 
poisoned by the chemical action of an Amert 
can anthem commingled with the German sil- 
ver. He dies, lingeringly and horribly.) 
RIDEAU 
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Think how kind the war has been 
to the girl who has one of those 
voices which inspired that proverb 
about silence being golden. In 
times of peace, as soon as she 
started to sing, her listeners would 
always be seized with pressing en- 
gagements and important telephone 
calls; since the war, she has been 
going through her complete reper- 
toire for all the wounded soldiers, 
secure in the blissful knowledge that 
her audience can’t walk out on her 
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Camp life isn’t so bad, after all. Really, you can’t praise the war War is the only life, if you take 
Every day is Christmas to this too highly when you think of the word of Able Seaman Casey, 
lieutenant. ‘All the girls he war brides like these. Just of the U. S. S. “Grape-juice.” 

ist left behind him send so many imagine how unmarried they He spends all of his off time 
boxes of cigarettes, candy, would still be, if there hadn’t in the various canteens, with all 

nt smelling-salts, socks, photo- been any war. It’s strange how the leading débutantes battling 

th graphs, flowers, sweaters, art a morbid craving for matrimony for the privilege of tenderly 
calendars, and other essentials seizes so many of our soldiers. waiting on him. In fact, it’s 
in a soldier’s life that he is Perhaps it’s because, after one actually come to the point 
all worn out from the strenu- good look at their brides, it where he acknowledges himself 

a ous exercise of opening parcels seems much easier to sail away to be a perfect canteen lizard 
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S- It isn’t all suffering for the 
od wounded men; the ones who are 
e- convalescing freely admit that home 
was never like this. The only re- 
gret of the hero who is shown in 
: the picture is that his wounds are 
a getting well entirely too quickly 
; The Bright Si 
8 f th 
; e Bright Side of the War 
2 Sketches by Gordon Conway 
rt 
L- N° matter how dark the war cloud may seem, there is always a silver lining the cheerful aspects of the war in these startlingly life-like illustrations. They 
to it——and not a German silver lining, either. There are times, in fact, prove, beyond all doubt, that food profiteers, owners of munition plants, flag 


manufacturers, and makers of knitting needles are not the only ones who can 


when to many people war seems to be a wonderful institution. Vanity Fair, 
heartily endorse the war. In fact, you’re all wrong, Sherman, you're all wrong. 


which has always believed in being a little monthly Pollyanna, shows some of 











ig VANITY FAIR 


The People Who Sit in Back of Me 


Fiends That Take the Joy Out of the Life of a Theatre-goer 


like other people. There seems to be a 

congenital theatrical curse upon me. I 
can’t go uneventfully down town—in the con- 
ventional black and white taxi; falteringly 
present my tickets, hoping fervently that they 
aren’t dated night before last; be grudgingly 
shown a seat; find my place in the program, 
after spilling the loose-leaf advertisement about 
somebody’s whisky being the true form of tem- 
perance; and then be let alone for the remain- 
der of the evening. 

No—such simple pleasures are not for me. 
Fate always makes it more intricate. 

It would be all right if it weren’t for the 
inevitable people in back of me. No matter 
where I may sit, there is always some fiend in 
more or less human form sitting behind me, put 
there for the sole purpose of removing what- 
ever of joy there may be in my evening. I can’t 
ever sit in front of a restfully empty seat; it 
must always be occupied by someone who 
works with truly commendable energy to keep 
my mind off the stage. I don’t mean to be 
unreasonable about the thing—I don’t ask for 
that utter silence in which you could hear the 
well-known pin drop, or Mrs. Fiske speak, or 
anything like that—but I do yearn for com- 
parative peace, after the day’s toil is o'er. 


Tike other I never can go to the theatre 


T isn’t only one sort of fiend that makes my 

evenings miserable. There are fiends of 
many varieties. That’s the surprise element,— 
I never know, when I enter the theatre, just 
what form of torment is going to 
befall me. _ 

Perhaps the most popular pests ¥- 
are the conversationalists. These ae 
creatures are invariably found in 
pairs. They do love the theatre—it 
gives them such a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a good chat. The moment 
they sit down again after “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” they begin, and 
from that time forth until the or- 
chestra renders the exit march, they 
talk in loud, clear voices, enunciat- 
ing carefully, stopping for rest only 
during the intermissions. They nev- 
er allow the people on the stage to 
interrupt them; they go right on with 
their conversation, no matter how 
loud those rude actors and actresses 
may talk. They can talk for an en- 
tire evening on any subject, though, 
perhaps, the greatest favorite is the 
always absorbing topic of diseases. 
They are always people of wide ex- 
perience along those lines, and they 
relate their adventures with the glib- 
ness of long practise, giving an un- 
abridged account of every incident, 
from the time of the first pain to the 
moment when they came out of the 
ether. The most remarkable thing 
is that, in all my attendance at the 
theatre, I have never heard of any 
case which the doctors did not agree 
was the worst of its kind ever known 


nik 
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By HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU 


Dentistry, too, though ranking second to In- 
sides, is always an absorbing topic with those 
behind me. Many an evening have I spent, 
at our leading temples of the dear old drama, 
listening to the accounts which floated over the 
back of my seat, of the harrowing details and 
the staggering expense that accompanied the 
straightening of little Bertram’s front teeth. 


NOTHER accident that happens to me with 
surprising frequency is that of sitting in 
front of two conversation-hounds who haven’t 
seen each other for years. This entails a long 
discourse, of an almost entirely local nature, 
on the recent activities of their friends and 
relatives. It is so hard to keep track of the 
exact relationship of those disembodied names 
that float to me on the strong winds of the con- 
versation; I am always in a dense fog as to 
just whose cousin Abbie is, or whether Milton 
and Louise are friendly or married, or what 
relation Wilbur is to Gertrude, and why. It 
is so absorbing, so baffling, that anything as 
trivial as the plot of the play before me is a 
mere insult to my intelligence. 

A little less frequent, but equally diverting, 
are those people in back of me who shouldn’t 
be there at all—who are in the wrong seats. 
They are invariably of the species which brings 
a complete train of baggage to the theatre— 
umbrellas, canes, handbags, commutation 
tickets, time-tables, opera-glasses, muffs, rub- 
bers,—everything, in fact, except tins of pem- 
mican. They arrive at the theatre shortly be- 





to science, or which would not have 
been fatal if it had been just an inch 
higher, or half an inch to the right. 


Hazel Dawn, first a well-known figure in musical comedy, then 
a star in the moving picture world, and now—or rather in a 
month or so—the leading figure in a farce comedy entitled 
“Dolly of the Follies,” which was written by Hilliard Booth 


fore the ushers do, and so find their own seats, 
spending a crowded three-quarters of an hour 
before the rise of the curtain in helping each 
other off with rubbers, arranging wraps in 
tasteful festoons over the seats in front, getting 
drinks of water, patiently picking up um- 
brellas as they drop, and stowing hats neatly 
under seats. All goes as peacefully as the life 
of one of those fireside officers at the Washing- 
ton front,—until the middle of the first act— 
just at that tense moment when the preliminary 
stalling is over, and the plot is about to be 
turned on. 

Then from in back comes the tramp of foot- 
steps, the buzz of indignant whispers, the 
flashes of the usher’s electric torch. From long 
and bitter experience, I know what all this 
means. With the entire theatre to choose from, 
the people in back of me have, with unerring 
instinct, selected the wrong seats. And the 
footsteps are those of the rightful owners. 


Etec will ensue a bitter contest—the pres- 
ent holders versus the newcomers. The peo- 
ple in back bitterly repudiate the suggestion 
that they may be in wrong; they say they have 
been going to the theatre all their lives, and 
their fathers and mothers have gone before 
them, and there was never a wrong seat in the 
family history. They announce loudly that their 
feelings have never been so outraged, and they 
threaten dark things about telling the man- 
agement. The usher then speaks her big 
line—she asks to see their tickets. 

This creates an amusing diversion. 

9 The tickets have abruptly vanished 

. from the face of the earth; each of 
the people in back of me is loudly 
accused of having them, and each 
establishes an alibi by distinctly re- 
membering giving them to the other. 
Finally, after a busy interval devoted 
to lifting up every movable article 
within ten feet and shaking it, the 
tickets are discovered, and are found 
to be for seats over on the third aisle 
to the left, four rows farther back. 
This is repeatedly explained by the 
usher, and finally, although they by 
no means concede the point, the peo- 
ple in back of me make ready for the 
exodus. 

Eventually, the thing is done, and 
the people in back of me, still loudly 
protesting and declaiming their in- 
tention of never entering that theatre 
again and getting everybody else in 
Kew Gardens to do likewise, squirm 
past the long-sufferers in their row, 
and pass out of my life just in time 
to spoil the big scene. 


parkbagors variety of blight that 
often sweeps over my evening is 
the person who can’t quite hear. I 
know of few other things that can so 
completely and effectually crab an 
entire evening’s entertainment. Who- 
ever accompanies this creature to the 
theatre acts as a sort of interpreter, 
repeating each good line just after 
it occurs. (Continued on page 84) 
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Kgbert, the Eligible Exempt 


The Trials of the Man Who Is Wanted by Everybody but His Draft Board 


come over Egbert Endworthy till we had 
tried in vain for three or four weeks to 
get him to come to dinner. 

It never used to be difficult; in fact, Valeria 
and I had got into the habit of counting on 
him two or three times a month. And there 
was nothing ignoble about his alacrity, either. 
There were some in our circle, that circle which 
has now been blown to pieces by the war, who 
found Valeria’s piquant little home dinners 
an all-too-infrequent relief from the dreary 
celibacy of a lonely table at the club. But 
Egbert, we knew, came because he liked us; 
and it was quite a shock when we realized 
that he hadn’t been in to dinner since March. 

“We really must look him up,” said Valeria, 
meaning that I really must look him up. “I 
feel so guilty about him. You know he’s 
dreadfully lonesome since all the other bache- 
lors have gone to war,—you remember how 
blue he was when even his draft board wouldn’t 
take him. I suppose the poor boy is simply 
sitting in his office all day long, worrying 
himself sick.” 


] DIDN’T realize that a great change had 


T worried me when I thought of him. Some- 

thing might have happened. Egbert had as- 
sured us that the aortic regurgitation which 
kept him out of the service wasn’t really seri- 
ous. It certainly hadn’t prevented him from 
playing football; and even now he swam and 
danced and put up a creditable game of tennis, 
and was able to get into a subway train at the 
rush hour. But, after all, it might have been 
worse than the doctors knew. Or perhaps 
things had got on his nerves— 

I could picture countless hideous fates that 
might have befallen him. For you never know 
what is happening to your friends in New 
York. Damon may leave for Honolulu with- 
out remembering to break his dinner engage- 
ment with Pythias; and David may die and 
be taken to Cypress Hills while Jonathan is 
trying to find time to call him up about the 
next poker party. 

But Egbert, it appeared, hadn’t shot himself 
or fled to Alaska. He was still living at the 
club. At least, he slept there occasionally, and 
came in now and then to change his clothes, 
but I tried in vain to find him in. Eventually 
we wrote to him, and got a hurried note in 
reply, saying that he couldn’t come just now; 
he was trying to find a minute to call us up— 

“Something is the matter with him,” in- 
sisted Valeria, who feels an aunt-like solicitude 
for bachelors. “We must bring him in and 
cheer him up. Heaven knows the poor boy 
has few enough friends left in town. Besides, 
we don’t know one single unattached and pre- 
sentable man except Egbert. There has to be 
somebody besides you to entertain a tableful 
of women. Egbert must have heard dozens 
of new stories since he was here last. Go after 
him again, dear.” 

So I went after him again; but with no bet- 
ter luck. I might never have seen him at all 
if I hadn’t been walking up the Avenue one 
afternoon. There was the customary five- 
o'clock traffic block all the way from the 
Library to the Cathedral, and as I cut 
across it, Egbert called to me from a taxi. 


By ARTHUR BIGELOW 


“Hop in, Theobald,” he shouted. ‘Want 
to talk to you.” Then, as I clambered up be- 
side him, “Where have you been? Why 
haven’t you called me up?” 

“It won’t do, Egbert,” I told him, sternly. 
“You can usually get away with it, but not 
this time. As it happens, I’ve been calling 
you two or three times a day. Do you realize 
that you haven’t dined with us for months?” 

“So I haven’t,” he said contritely. “But, 
Heaven help me, I’ve dined, lunched, danced, 
theatered and teaed with everybody else in 
New York. I liked it for a while, but it be- 
gins to get nerve-racking. This is the first 
time I’ve had to myself for three weeks. Why, 
do you realize—” 

I said I didn’t. 

“Look around you,” he said bitterly. “Do 
you see any men? I don’t believe there’s an- 
other man in town except myself.” 

“T am here,” I comforted him. 

“Oh, but you’re married. That lets you 
out. Theobald, I am the only eligible man 
in town! Look at me. My family is respect- 
able. I have the necessary minimum of money. 
I have been regarded—pardon me if I speak 
frankly—as rather handsome. I possess wit— 
I admit it—a certain facility in small talk, 
a general social adequacy.” 


‘¢7U‘GBERT,” I reminded him, “I hate to 

shatter your pretty little illusions, but 
there are at least twenty thousand men like you 
in New York.” 

“There were a year ago, but they’ve all gone 
to war. Don’t talk to me; I know. If they 
haven’t gone to war, they’re married and social- 
ly useless. 

“But consider me. I have reviewed my 
qualifications as a social unit. They have 
made me in times past a valuable filler-in at 
dinners, a convenient eleventh-hour substitute 
at theatre parties. To-day, it appears, they’re 
going to make my fortune, unless they ruin 
my digestion first. For in addition to my social 
talents I am exempt, and honorably exempt. 
I tried to get into everything in sight, but this 
infernal regurgitation kept me out. I have no 
dependents. My physical disqualification is 
not of a revolting nature; it isn’t even visible. 
There is no moral stigma attached to it. I 
tell you, Theobald, I am the only eligible ex- 
empt in New York.” 

“Without admitting that you are all that 
you think you are,” I broke in, “I ask you to 
dinner on Saturday night. There will be a 
new kind of Russian dressing—” 

“T have three dinner engagements for Satur- 
day,” Egbert interrupted, ‘‘and at least one for 
every night till the middle of next month. This 
very week four separate theatre parties are 
waiting on my fiat. If I promise to be there, 
the party is on; if not, it is off. I am an hon- 
orable man, Theobald; I accepted the second 
and third invitations for Saturday with some 
hesitation. But every hostess agreed with piti- 
ful eagerness that if I found myself occupied 
with urgent business I could call her up and 
get out of it at the last moment—poor things, 
they’re willing to take anybody on any terms. 
It is a great life, but I’m beginning to weaken.” 

“Which is why you’d better dine with us on 


Saturday,” I told him. ‘There will be a girl, 
Egbert, whom you have never met—” 


H's pained expression stopped me. “Every 
night,” he murmured, wearily, ‘there are 
a dozen girls whom I have never met—girls 
whom nobody else has ever met since the war 
started, because there was nobody else to meet 
them. I may say that I have become surfeited 
with girls. Fortunes are-being thrown at my 
head every week-end; not mere impersonal col- 
lections of stocks and bonds, Theobald, but 
fortunes attached to really charming débu- 
tantes. I am only human, sooner or later I 
will succumb to somebody’s insidious charm. 
Having exhausted all possible avenues to 
death on the field of honor, there is nothing 
offensive to the moral sense in marrying a bank 
or two.” 

“Egbert,” I said, “I get out at the next cor- 
ner. We live in different worlds hereafter. 
Sorry—you were always a good scout—” 

“T am still,” he explained. ‘That’s just 
the trouble. Hang it, I can’t help it, Theo- 
bald; it isn’t my fault. If you’ve ever seen a 
frantic hostess pleading for just one dancing 
bachelor—only one, in the name of pity— 
It’s pathetic, I tell you. No man of human 
feeling could fail to sympathize with them. I 
want to do what little good I can in this brief 
mortal existence; and if I can make some 
dowager tearfully happy by promising to talk 
to her guests, why shouldn’t I? There’s only 
one thing that gets on my nerves. It’s pretty 
hard for a seemingly able-bodied man in civil- 
ian clothes to look a man in uniform in the 
face in these times, — except in Washington, 
where the absence of a uniform is a badge of 
distinction. There was even a time when I 
was so desperate that I even thought of going 
to Washington to live.” 

“T suppose you have to explain to the girls,” 
I suggested, sympathetically. 

“Heavens, no! Their mothers and chap- 
erons tell them all about me; I have yet to 
meet a girl who didn’t drown me with sym- 
pathy because I couldn’t get into the service. 
It confers a certain romantic distinction. It 
isn’t the girls; it’s the boys. I’ve always been 
afraid of office boys. Little Mike, who an- 
swers my office bell when he feels so inclined, 
has a brother who got a shrapnel bullet and a 
war cross at Seicheprey. Mike, unhappily, 
has never heard of aortic regurgitation. He 
thinks anybody can get into the service if he 
really tries. And the caddies. I give you my 
word I’m the only man under forty-five on the 
links nowadays. Those confounded caddies 
don’t know; they regard me as an insect. 


‘6 T T’S gotten so that I have seriously con- 

sidered going out on the links with a 
sandwich board ‘bearing some such inscription 
as ‘I have been rejected for the draft because 
of aortic regurgitation.’ It’s that or give up 
golf. But, hang it, I don’t know how to spell 
regurgitation. Do you?” 

“No,” I admitted. “But Valeria can spell 
anything. If you’ll come to dinner on Satur- 
day—” 

For, after all, we really did have to have an- 
other man. 








THE WOUNDED SOLDIER 
A study, by Erhardt Siebert, of a soldier, 
wounded in the arm. The figure is ad- 
mirably conceived and modelled, as are the 
other statues shown on this page 
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THE GUNNER 
An appealing figure, the pose of which 
admirably indicates the force and fortitude 
characteristic of the members of the Ameri- 
can gun crews who are now in France 














THE MINER 


Often as much a factor in winning wars 

as a soldier in the ranks—and as worthy 

of treatment in marble. Note the apparent 
influence here of Auguste Rodin 


THE SIGNAL MAN 


The artist’s reason for including this figure 

in his gallery, is that a “semaphore” sol- 

dier is not only a novel, but an heroic 
image for a sculptor to portray 
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Latins 





THE SAILOR 


A plaster figure of an American marine. 

The statue is typical of the many thousands 

of our sailors who are now patrolling the 
waters in the European war zone 
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THE CAMP WORKER 
In this fine and sympathetic figure we feel 
the artistic influence of Meunier, whom Mr. 
Siebert reveres as one of the most potent 
influences in modern sculpture 


The War Has at Last Begun to Inspire Our Artists 


A Gallery of American Fighting Men, Seulptured by Erhardt Siebert 


Q*XE of the most curious things about American art during the past twelve 
months, has been the very meagre inspiration which a year of war has 
given to it. With hardly an exception, the really great figures in the field of 


American art have let the war alone just as the war has let them alone. Mr. 
Siebert is the first of our younger sculptors to be moved to the creation of 
“war” sculpture: in his case a gallery of our humbler military heroes. 
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Self-Determination: German Style 
Determine What You Will But Determine It Germany’s Way 


ties—the right of a people to settle its own 
affairs—was one of the pet phrases of 
1917. 

Popularized by the Russian revolution, it 
spread because it was a formula for the aspira- 
tions of a dozen small nationalities oppressed 
by huge empires. Poland, Finland, Lithuania, 
the Ukraine, and some of lesser note 
had been oppressed by Russia in the 
days of the Czar; and when the 
Russian Bolshevist government set 
to work to make peace with the Ger- 
mans last fall, their future looked 
bright. For self-determination was 
part of the Bolshevist ritual, and the 
German government solemnly and 
formally recognized the principle be- 
fore its representatives came to the 
peace parleys. 

But when these same peace par- 
leys got under way it appeared that 
the Germans had their own concep- 
tion of self-determination. It was 
a useful instrument in getting terri- 
tory away from Russia, but when it 
came to taking territory from Ger- 
many and Austria it didn’t work. 
And even in the case of the nation- 
alities now seceding from the old 
Russian Empire, it presently proved 
that the German idea of self-deter- 
mination was: “We determine for 
ourselves; you determine for your- 
selves till we find it convenient to 
do your determining for you.” 

As will be seen from the follow- 


G teste right of « people of nationali- 


ing: 

On the 9th of February, 1918, a 
great event took place at Brest- 
Litovsk. It was an event which— 

But my pen is too feeble to de- 
scribe it. 

Take it from one who was there, 
and more worthy to tell about it; 
from Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, 
German Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and head of the united dele- 
gations of diplomats from Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Tur- 
key, who had been assembled there 
for some time for the purpose of con- 
cluding peace with the Bolshevist 
government of Russia, or with any- 
body else who might come to that spot 
with the purpose of concluding peace. 








HE Russians had been backing and fili- 

ing. Now they would make peace and 
now they wouldn’t. They were going to fight 
to the end, until they took a look at the Ger- 
mans and found that the end was likely to 
follow pretty closely on the beginning. Event- 
ually the Russians made peace, but there was 
an interval, and in the interval there came 
forward the Ukrainians, who wanted to make 
peace right away. 

The Ukraine was a new republic, formed in 
the great grain region of southwestern Russia 
a few months earlier, and already recognized 
by France and one or two other states. It was 
tuled by a body called the Rada, which drove 


By ELMER DAVIS 


foreigners the world over to their dictionaries; 
it had received not only recognition from the 
French, but a loan—a loan in gold—real 
money. And now it wanted to make peace 
with Germany and her allies—peace to end a 
war begun when the Ukraine was part of the 
Empire of Nicholas Romanoff. 

So hearken to Dr. von Kiihlmann, as he 


Seep rae ame 





“FRANCE AROUSED.” A Statue by Jo Davidson 


Readers of Vanity Fair are already familiar with the splendid project 
which has been espoused by many notable Americans to send to France at 
an early date an heroic statue commemorative of French valor. 
son—the sculptor who has been chosen to carry out this inspiring ideal— 
has created no less than three different states of the figure which is to 
personify the spirit of the French nation at bay. 
privileged to produce his plaster sketch of the third state of the statue. 
When erected in France the figure will be twenty feet high 


stands with pen poised over the dotted line 
where he is to sign the treaty, at one minute 
before two in the afternoon—so the precise 
German correspondents tell us—on this 9th 
day of February. 


‘ee says Dr. von Kiihlmann 
to the Ukrainian delegates, who were 
shaking their own fountain pens and getting 
ready to sign on the dotted lines below his 
name, “we all appreciate the historic signifi- 
cance of this hour. It is the first peace after 
more than three years of world war. It gives 
special satisfaction to our delegation.” (How 
true that was!) “May it be the first of a 


Jo David- 


Vanity Fair has been 


series of blessed conclusions’—which indeed 
it proved to be, though the blessedness turned 
our somehow to be reserved for the Germans, 
while the conclusions became evident, after 
some delay, to the Ukrainians. 


HE next day the young Emperor Charles 
of Austria, whose people had been fed for 
the last three months on the promise 
of the grain they would get from the 
Ukraine, pasted up a proclamation 
on the streets of Vienna in which he 
observed: ‘Our: glance turns with 
sympathy to that aspiring young 
people in whose heart, first among 
our opponents, the feeling of neigh- 
borly love has become operative.” 


Bt there was more in that glance 
than neighborly love; there was 
the searching inquiry after a million 
tons of wheat, which the Ukraine 
had promised to deliver before 
August; which Germany and Aus- 
tria needed badly. The Ukraine had 
claimed its independence from Rus- 
sia under the right of self-determina- 
tion, the right of peoples to dispose 
of their own destinies; and many 
honeyed words had dropped from 
German and Austrian lips about this 
right. Nor was it only from Ger- 
man lips; some trusting persons in 
countries hostile to Germany got all 
excited about it. The Independent 
—an American weekly— one of the 
kind that cannot be read without the 
aid of tortoise-shell glasses, talked 
about the strangeness of Germany’s 
installing and protecting this 
Ukrainian republic, and observed: 
“So tyranny dethrones tyrants and 
Satan casts out Satan.” But what 
this sage and reverend commentary 
failed to observe was that German 
tyranny cast out only Russian 
tyrants; and as for Satan, he had 
been grievously underestimated. 

The Germans needed the grain 
and the Ukrainians needed help. 
For the Bolsheviki of Russia held 
an idea of self-determination very 
much like that entertained by the 
German s—self-determination, so 
long as you determine our way. And, 
because the Ukrainian Rada was 
against the Bolsheviki, there had 
been an uprising of the Bolshevistically in- 
clined in the Ukraine, aided by Bolshevik 
troops from Russia. Already the Rada was 
moving out of its capital, Kieff, before a Bol- 
shevist army. So the peace envoys at Brest- 
Litovsk, as soon as they had rubbed the blotter 
over their signatures, issued an appeal to the 
Germans and Austrians. 





eT N this hard struggle,” they announced, “we 

look around for help, firmly convinced that 
the peaceful and order-loving German people 
will not remain indifferent to our distress. 
In this dark hour we know our voice 
will be heard.” (Continued on pag? 76) 
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This painting, “Les Blanchisseuses,” just brought to this country by the Knoedlers, was painted in 1879, 
and shown in Paris in the same year. It belonged first to the elder Coquelin, and later to Sir William Eden 


Dégas At Last Comes Into His Own 


\\" J HILE the second drive by the Ger- 
mans, in the great battle of Flanders 
was in progress the other day, the 
contents of the studio of Edgar Dégas were 
disposed of in Paris, by public auction, and 
fetched the astonishing sum of a million one 
hundred thousand dollars. This was a sign 
of French confidence, of French judgment, 
and of French belief in the genius of the 
nation, even at a moment when it might 
have beén supposed that the people would 
have no interest in things spiritual, in view 
of the situation involving life or death, that 
then confronted them. 

It would be vulgar to measure the gifts 
of Dégas by the figures indicated by the tap 
of the auctioneer’s hammer. But, all the same, 
the grand total shows to what an extent this 
shy, almost hermit artist has come into his 
own. As late as the close of the nineties, 
Americans, who had been converted to a be- 
lief in the art of the Impressionists, were 
still dubious about Dégas. Those who ac- 
cepted Manet, Monet, Renoir, Pissaro and 
Sisley, did not accept him. His work was 
known and prized, by the few; but it still 
puzzled the many. Edgar Dégas remained, 
for years, a painter’s painter. 

In his subjects and in his manner, he 
did not compromise. He was a revolutionist, 
yet he was a classicist. He was a realist, 
and at the same time an idealist. Like the 
early Christians he was in the world, but 
yet not of the world. Dégas could not have 
done his work had it not been for his sym- 
pathetic contact with the art of earlier days. 





This head—the canvas is called “La Savoisienne” 
—was brought to America this year by Messrs. 
Durand Ruel. It is a fine example of the earlier 
manner of Dégas. What Ingres was to the Ro- 
manticists, Dégas was to the Impressionists—a 
draughtsman first and a colorist afterwards. He 
never tells a story and he never shows an emotion. 
Despite the cabals of the ignorant, and the jeal- 
ousy of his contemporaries, Dégas has at last been 
admitted to the company of the immortals 


EGAS was born in 1834, at the begin- 

ning of the great new era in French 
art. He owed nothing to the schools, which 
he despised. His real teachers were the 
pictures in the Louvre. As a boy he copied 
the masterpieces of Ghirlandaio, Holbein 
and Lawrence with such startling fidelity 
that we now realize to what an extent genius, 
in his case, consisted in not doing what he 
could do easily. Without trying he could 
have conciliated the Academy and won 
countless patrons. But he preferred to lose 
the world and save his own soul. His door 
was barred to the collector, the critic and 
the state functionary. Almost alone among 
modern French men of genius he died wholly 
undecorated. 

After a visit to America, while the Civil 
War was on—commemorated by his paint- 
ing the “Office of a Cotton Warehouse at 
New Orleans”—Dégas joined, in the year 
1865, the so-called Batignolles group that 
used to meet at the Café Guerbois. Here he 
listened while Renoir, Monet, Fantin, Guil- 
laumin, Cazin, Pissaro, Whistler, Stevens and 
Zola talked about their art theories. Dégas 
contributed to the famous exhibition of the 
Impressionists in the Rue Pelletier, which 
drew jeers from the public and from those in 
authority. ,That ended all such appeals for 
public favor on his part. From then on he 
withdrew into his studio and stayed there; 
the world forgetting and—as it seemed—by 
the world forgotten. 

He has at last come into his own—as all 
true geniuses are bound to do. 
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The Vain Path of Vanity 


Which Is Responsible For America’s Failure to Measure Up to Its Responsibilities 


dame opened the eyes, of those who had 

the good fortune to read and the intel- 
ligence to digest his essays, to the real condi- 
tion of things in the Central Empires. Mr. 
Chéradame is a distinguished French writer 
who has devoted many years to the study of 
Pan-Germanism, and to whom the Kaiser’s 
long-planned scheme of conquest is as an open 
book. The words of one so well qualified to 
speak deserve considerate attention. 

Since then, there has come to thinking 
Americans a growing realization that our na- 
tion has apparently been the victim of a very 
general effort on the part of the press, the 
pulpit, political interests, periodical literature, 
and even of fiction and the stage, to distort 
the truth in regard to this war which is menac- 
ing our freedom. Some of these thoughtful 
ones, moreover, have carried their delibera- 
tions to the point of believing that von Papen’s 
remark about “idiotic Yankees” had its basis 
perhaps in profound truth. Our national van- 
ity alone prevented us from stripping from this 
utterance its unpleasant and annoying verbal 
shell, and of accepting at its full value the 
golden nugget of information which it conveyed. 

When a German even approximates the 
truth, it is well to listen to him. 


Nic many months ago Mr. André Chéra- 
1 


UR national vanity is responsible for the 
complacency that will cost us thou- 
sands of our soldiers’ lives and great sums 
of money. A vanity not unlike ours was 
sedulously kept alive among the French by 
Louis Napoleon, and not wholly ex- 
tinguished by the defeat at Sedan. 
The similar complacency of Eng- 
landi—her profound belief in her 
strength as a fighting nation and her 
contempt for the growing power of 
her great rival—had something to do 
with bringing on the present war. 
American vanity is far more 
“touchy” than the stodgy self-satis- 
faction of Great Britain. We pride 
ourselves not only on our “smartness,” 
our inventive genius and the super- 
iority of democratic institutions over 
those of the monarchical countries, 
but also on our tremendous warlike 
prowess,—a delusion which has been 
kept alive by our historians, and care- 
fully taught in every school. Our ex- 
ploits in the Revolutionary War, in 
that of 1812, and in the Mexican and 
Civil wars are described in school 
books in such glowing terms that the 
cold truth is scarcely discernible on 
the printed pages. 


HEN that flamboyant statesman, 

who had already thrilled a mis- 
guided portion of our nation by 
shrieking out something about a cross 
of gold, declared that he could raise 
a million men between sunrise and 
sunset, a large number of our un- 
thinking fellow citizens—already a 
little alarmed perhaps by the roar of 
distant battle,—returned to their cus- 
tomary avocations serene in the belief 





By JAMES L. FORD 


that the country was wholly free from danger. 

If any one at that moment had had the hardi- 
hood to predict that it would take us exactly 
one year to place a single soldier on the firing 
line, he would have been branded as a traitor 
and warned against the destructive policy of 
“rocking the boat.” 

That another nation, shrewder than our own, 
should have discovered our great national 
weakness, and played upon it with the skill 
born of centuries of practice, is not to be won- 
dered at. Looking backward, with the light of 
subsequent knowledge to guide us, we can see 
the crafty manner in which Germany spread her 
propaganda throughout the land. The visit of 
Prince Henry, the yacht race to Cowes for the 
Emperor’s prize, and the flattering reception of 
the contestants, the exchange of our college 
professors for those who would craftily in- 
culcate in the mind of young America the 
doctrines of Teutonic kultur,—these were but 
a few of the schemes to “jolly” this great and 
powerful nation into the belief that the Kaiser 
was our well-wishing friend. In every one 
of these friendly acts we find a subtle appeal 
to our vanity and self-confidence. 

The truth is that we did not realize the 
changes that had been going on in Germany 
during the past quarter of a century or more, 
under the influence of the present Kaiser, 
Nietzsche, and other warriors and philosophers. 
We had known the average German in Amer- 
ica as a peaceful citizen, industrious, thrifty, 
fond of making money and content to take his 
enjoyment in company with his family, in a 





“MATER DOLOROSA” 


A portrayal of grief-stricken Belgium. 
The figure was posed by Ben Ali Haggin 


beer garden. What we knew of the compara- 
tively civilized conduct of Germany in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, more or less 
confirmed this favorable opinion. 


E have only to read Zola’s “Débacle” 

and the novels of Erckmann-Chatrian 
to realize that war, as waged by a conquering 
army in 1870-71, was a very different thing 
from the present invasion of Belgium and 
France. These novelists, writing, of course, 
as French patriots, and in many cases from the, 
point of view of the humble inhabitant, por- 
tray what was to them a horrible aggression. 
They describe the occupation of villages by 
the invaders, the billeting of the troops on the 
inhabitants, and the requisitions planned with 
marvelous accuracy, by which the last bottle 
of wine was commandeered from the cellar and 
the last egg from the pantry. But in not one 
of their pages do we find a suggestion of the 
barbarous outrages or the infamous treatment 
of women that have, in the present conflict, 
disgraced Germany for all time. 

There is a passage in Madame Wadding- 
ton’s delightful book of recollections, in which 
she speaks of this earlier invasion as described 
to her by friends whom she visited in subse- 
quent years. And she quotes her husband, 
the distinguished French statesman, as saying 
that, on the whole, the Germans behaved very 
well toward the inhabitants. 

When the old Emperor William left the 
Palace of Versailles, where he and his staff 
had been quartered, and in which he was- 
crowned, he summoned the chief of 
the household, gave him some money 
for gratuities to the servants and, in- 
dicating a small brass candlestick 
that he carried in his hand, said: “I 
want you to bear witness that this is 
the only thing that I am taking away 
with me.” That he spoke the truth 
is evidenced by the fact that the fur- 
niture, pictures and tapestries are still 
within the Palace walls. 


i Resch our press has rendered the 
most effective service in the nation- 
wide work of self-deception is quite 
likely largely due to the desire to 
please its readers. To understand 
this we have only to search the files 
of our most influential newspapers 
and to note the manner in which the 
German successes have been mini- 
mized while everything likely to please 
American readers has been “played 
up”—to quote from the lexicon of 
Park Row. How many times have 
we been told that a revolution was 
impending in the Central Empires? 
How many columns have been written 
about the scarcity of food in every 
one of the German cities? Has not 
much been made of the delight of the 
German prisoners when offered real 
food by their captors? And yet all 
this time the Kaiser has been steadily 
acquiring more territory, and the 
Rhine is farther off than ever, while 
the German (Continued on page 81) 
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Golf Clubs and Golf Balls, Old and New 


Great Improvement in Implements Has Followed the Game 


HEREVER a number of men, inter- 

\\ ested in the same sport, are gathered 

together—perhaps under the genial in- 
fluence of a little water, diluted with the wine 
of Scotland—beside an open window, or upon 
the club-house porch, they will inevitably drift 
into a discussion which is expressly forbidden 
in Holy Writ. 

This may be because they have never read 
Ecclesiastes vii, 10, or because they believe 
the Divine admonition against any discussion 
as to whether the good old days were better 
than these, or not, does not apply to the par- 
ticular phase of life in which they are 
interested. 

In every branch of sport there are to be 
found certain men, usually of middle age, and 
off their game, who are always harking back to 
the good old days when so-and-so performed 
some mythical wonders which would indicate 
that, were he living now, he could make our 
present-day champions look like thirty cents. 
These are the men who are ready to believe 
that the Greek athletes could run 100 yards in 
about six seconds, that Doherty could give 
Williams odds at tennis, or that Tom Morris 
could best Vardon at golf. 


NFORTUNATELY, there is not a single 
branch of sport in which we can make a 
legitimate comparison between the feats of fifty 
years ago and those of to-day. Even in mat- 
ters of speed and endurance, owing to loose 
measurements and inaccurate timing, our rec- 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Tom Morris, veteran golfer, who, in 1872, got 
three times round 12 holes at Prestwick in 
166 strokes. Distance records were not kept 


ords are unreliable. When we come to sports 
that employ tools of any kind, there is the fur- 
ther complication of the enormous improvement 
in implements. How can the shooting done 
with a smoothbore musket be compared to the 


records made with a high-power .303 Savage? 
Take the difference in the progress made in 
two of our most popular ball games, billiards 
and golf. In billiards, the improvement is un- 
questionably due entirely to personal skill in 
nursing. The betterment of balls, tables, and 
lighting, could never account for the difference 
between Dudley Kavanagh’s taking 101 in- 
nings to run out 150 points for the champion- 
ship in 1863, with a high run of 11, and 
Maurice Daly’s average of 17, with a high run 
of 113, just ten years later. That was open- 
rail billiards. If that were the game to-day, 
Willie Hoppe would never stop counting. 


OLF stands pre-eminent among sports as 
the one in which the greatest improve- 
ment has been made in the implements. They 
still use the smoothbore for bird shooting. In 
billiards they have made the tables smaller, 
coming down from 6 by 12 to 5 by 10. In 
golf, they have made the courses continually 
longer, advancing from a little over 5,000 
yards in 1840, to 6,594, which is the present 
length of Sandwich, where Walter J. Travis 
won the British championship, or to the 7,037 
yards of Lochmoor, near Detroit, which is at 
present the longest course in America. Like 
all the English courses, Lochmoor has several 
tees, and the shortest course is about 6,200. 
Deal, which is only a yard shorter than Sand- 
wich—that is, 6,593 yards—has a medal- 
round course, which is only 6,304 yards. 
Since the advent of the rubber-cored ball, 








Waiter J. Travis has kindly allowed Vanity Fair to reproduce this photograph from his personal collection. 
Sandwich in the famous match against Edward Blackwell, in which the British championship was won for America. 
He has driven the last hole at St. Andrews—361 yards. 


drivers of the game, is standing at the left. 


It shows him putting on the last green at 
Mr. Blackwell, one of the longest 


The referee is sitting on the green at the right 
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competition among the various 
rival manufacturers has led to 
great attention being paid to get- 
ting distance:on the drive. Holes 
have been lengthened to meet this, 
until their exact measurement has 
become a most important part of 
the reports of championship 
matches. Forty years ago no one 
knew or cared how long a hole 
was. The only question was 
which player could do it in the 
fewest strokes. 

We have no idea how long the 
holes were on the old champion- 
ship courses, as the modern tee- 
ing grounds were unknown. They 
picked out a good spot anywhere, 
and teed up, without much regard 
to whether the ground was level 
or not. Next day they teed up 
somewhere else. It was as fair 
for one as the other. 

1856. 

N all the reports of the famous 

matches played in those days, 
there is not the slightest mention 
of the distance of a drive, or the length of a 
hole. Even such a painstaking journal as the 
London Field, in its reports of the introduc- 
tion of the open championship at Prestwick in 
1872, when they played three times round 
twelve holes and young Tom Morris got home 
in 166 strokes, there is not a word about dis- 
tances of any kind. 

One may read Hutchinson’s History of Fa- 
mous English Golf Courses from cover to cov- 
er without finding a single measurement except 
that some inquisitive person measured West- 
ward Ho! in 1891, when Bernard Sayers as- 
tonished the golfing world by doing the 18 
holes in 82. The outward journey was found 
to be 2,870, and the inward 2,871, a total of 
5,741. Seventeen years later, the same course 
measured 6,298, and is now 6,416. 


; ip ene are at present seven recognized 
championship courses in Great Britain. 
Their lengths to-day, and some of the records 
made upon them, may be compared to the rec- 
ords made upon such of them as were used 
for important matches with the gutty ball. The 
old lengths are unknown. The first tee at St. 
Andrews, for instance, has been 
set back time and time again, un- 
til it can be put back no farther, 
probably fifty yards in all, the 
old greens being just where they 
always were. 


—aenee 
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v3 S o 86§ oc 
ES a ge o. 
Sandwich ..6,594 71 68 76 (1896) 
ST SR 6593 71 71 


St. Andrews.6,487 71 73 81 (1901) 


Hoylake ...6,480 .. 71 
Westward 

ee 6,416 69 .. 82 (1891) 
Murfield ...6,398 .. 71 


Prestwick ..6.122 68 72 77 (1890) 


It is impossible to say how 
George Duncan’s 71 for the 6,487 
yards of St. Andrews would com- 
pare with the medal scores of fif- 
ty years ago, when the course was 
probably six or seven hundred 
yards shorter, but it is interesting 
to note the number of strokes 
taken for a series of 36-hole 
matches. In the ’60’s, all the 
championships were played on the 
12-hole course at Prestwick. Wil- 


or brassies; it was made in 1903. 
famous as one of the best clubmakers in Scotland; made in 1852. No. 3 is 
a driver by A. Patrick; 1854. No. 4 is a driver by McEwan; 1860. No. 5 
is a lofter, by Robert White; 1858. No. 6 is a spoon, by Allan Robinson; 
No. 7 is a spoon, by R. Ferguson; 1861. 
McDonald; 1868. No. 9 is a lofter, by Robert White; 1870. No. 10 is a 


modern midiron, stock make; 1905. No. 11 shows two old leather balls 








No. 1 is one of the earliest of the present models for the head of drivers 


lie Park’s 172 was a nine-days’ wonder, until 
Tom Morris cut it down to 163, but 170 was 
good enough to win the title in 1867. The 
average for the eight professionals left in for 
the final rounds was 183. At St. Andrews, 
in 1876, the best scores for 36 holes were 183 
and 185, which would indicate that it was 
either a much harder or longer course than 
Prestwick. 


RAVIS says that an occasional 7 may be 

excused, but that no player with any pre- 
tensions to championship form should ever 
take an 8, no matter how long the hole. Well, 
here is the record for 90 consecutive holes 
played by the greatest of all the old time pro- 
fessionals: Tom Morris, 4 holes in 3 strokes; 
11 holes in 4; 24 holes in 5; 24 in 6; 15 in 7; 
7 in 8, and 5 in 9. Imagine a present-day 
champion taking 6 or more strokes in 41 holes 
out of 90! Any of the big four in England 


will play for weeks and never take a 6. Var- 
don’s record for 90 holes is 18 in 3; 51 in 4; 
19 in 5, and 2 in 6 strokes. 

One of the long drivers of the present day, 
Blackwell, whom Travis defeated in the finals 





No. 8 is a spoon, by 
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at Sandwich, has reached the 
present greens on both the 5th 
and 14th holes at St. Andrews in 
two shots on the same day. One 
is 533 yards and the other is 516. 
This performance could not have 
been due to the wind, as they lie 
in opposite directions. How long 
these holes were when Tom Mor- 
ris played them we do not know, 
but the best he ever did on either 
was a 5, and more often 6, while 
7 and 8 were not unusual. Mr. 
Blackwell has driven over the last 
green at St. Andrews, which is 
361 yards from the tee. Badmin- 
ton (Golf number, 1890), says 
that 200 yards is an exceptional 
drive, and that 180 is about the 
average for first-class players. It 
is about 230 now. 


No. 2 is a driver by R. Forgans, long 


HE ball is responsible for this 

difference, much more than 
the clubs. Fifty years ago they 
played with a horse-hide affair, 
stuffed with a hatful of chicken 
feathers and sewed together like a baseball. 
To run down a twenty-foot putt with one of 
these was an accident, and according to the 
local reports of some of the old matches, three 
putts on the green was the rule, not the ex- 
ception. The gutty ball, introduced in the 
late ’40’s, made accurate putting possible, be- 
cause it was round, which the feather ball 
was not. Some of the earlier gutty balls were 
loaded with lead in the centre, but they had a 
tendency to injure the faces of the wooden 
clubs, and soon passed out of use, although 
they were very steady putters. 

It is interesting to note among the records 
of St. Andrews that the total output of feather 
balls for the year 1840 was’1,021. In 1841, 
it had increased to 1,392, and in 1844 to 2,456. 
That number would supply the present Ameri- 
can demand for about five minutes. 

The modern club is a great improvement 
over those in use fifty years ago, although not 
as great as that of the ball. The old wooden 
clubs all had long, narrow heads and spliced 
shafts. The shafts were so whippy that the 
clubs had a very exaggerated hook, and the 
lead ran all along the back. The iron clubs 
not only had long heads, but long 
sockets, which made them much 
heavier than ours. To-day, the 
wooden clubs have very short 
heads, the face being hardly half 
as long as those of fifty years ago, 
while the modern iron shows the 
same decrease in the length of the 
socket. The socket head for 
wooden clubs is quite modern, but 
not universal. 


SS the modern golf play- 
er might take some pride in 
the possession of one of the works 
of the old maste~s, he would never 
dream of putting such a club in 
his bag. The accompanying illus- 
trations show some of the models 
turned out by the most famous 
of the clubmakers who flourished 
between 1852 and 1872, in con- 
trast with the standard patterns 
for the modern driver, brassie, 
and iron. The radical change 
which is apparent in the patterns 
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This is a top view of the same club heads and balls that are shown in 
profile perspective in the upper picture. 


Note the pronounced hook 


of our wooden clubs is chiefly due 
to our accumulated experience. 
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Family group,—taking a photograph for the frontispiece of the new plush album, at Hollywood. The picture re- 


veals the Big Three of American films. 
read from right to left. But again, no. 


Reading from left to right; but, no—we must be polite and, in this case, 
Read the article, from up to down, and learn who the characters really are 





Our Great Film Triumvirate 


Screened in a Little Social Affair at Hollywood 


readers just love to look at noble and 

uplifting pictures, so it publishes this 
charming photograph—an ornament to any 
home, suitable for framing, entirely free from 
all advertising matter. 

It isn’t really a moving picture; it’s a still 
life. 

It shows a society event which was recently 
celebrated with great success in the city of 
Hollywood, the film center of the universe. 
It was a wedding, of much interest locally. 
The contestants were (1), a little village 
maiden named Mary Pickford, or something 
like that, and (2), a young man familiarly 
known thereabouts as Charlie Chaplin. Both 
are natives of those parts. Reading from left 
to right—as there really isn’t any reason why 
you shouldn’t, just as they do in Vogue and 
all the society papers—the characters in the 
photograph are Douglas Fairbanks (just show- 
ing that he is not always in front of the 
camera), and the bride and groom who, it will 
be noticed, are both watching the birdie. 

The thing was an idyl right from the start. 
It all reads like a Vitagraph scenario. Both 
the participants are honest working people. 
They are quiet, simple, and unobtrusive, living 
their uneventful lives in the little village of 
Hollywood, unheeded, unheard of, unknown 
by the busy outside world. Neither has the 


\ 7 ANITY FAIR knows that all its little 


slightest knowledge of the life of the wicked 
cities; neither of them has ever looked upon the 
lights when they were white. It is said—upon 
absolutely reliable authority—that the bride 
was once seen sitting in a moving picture the- 
atre——but that is her only claim to a past. 
The groom has nobly consented to overlook it. 


i geome groom is a young man of the highest 
standing and moral character. His man- 
ners may be a trifle eccentric—he has a little 
habit of dropping ice-cream down the backs 
of strange ladies, and a quaint mannerism of 
pouring molasses upon the hair of the dowagers 
who displease him—but his is a heart of gold. 
The bride is a sweet young thing who wears 
her hair in the manner that has recently been 
made so popular, several well-known moving 
picture artists having taken it up—or let it 
down, as you might say. She ekes out a mod- 
est living by selling Liberty Bonds and posing 
for art calendars. s 

HE combined incomes of the bride and 

groom average about $13.85 per week. It 
means nothing in their young lives, however. 
They both believe firmly in the ancient adage 
that two can film as cheaply as one. And then 
their future looks quite hopeful. The groom 
has, in the past, sometimes earned as much 
as two dollars at a time by acting as a super- 


numerary in several of the moving pictures 
that are always in the process of construction 
around his home town. In fact, he has such 
confidence in his extraordinary powers that 
he feels sure of a permanent and assured posi- 
tion as wedding guest, part of a mob scene, or 
a member of one of those chases that are the 
liet motifs of all film comedies. 

The photographer, an obscure young man 
named Douglas Fairbanks, is rather new at 
his job. As a rule, he is in that most envi- 
able position of being more photographed 
against than photographing. However, he 
seems to have the camera under complete con- 
trol, so everything—including the negative— 
will probably turn out for the best. 


M® FAIRBANKS, too, has his pleasant 
little idiosyncrasies. He never can with- 
stand the temptation to leap from a bridge 
to the top of a moving train, for instance, 
and the sport of chinning himself on chan- 
deliers is another of his favorite pastimes. He 
also has a penchant for playing leap-frog over 
the heads of elderly gentlemen. Outside of 
all that, however, he is one of Nature’s noble- 
men. 

Here’s good luck to them—the greatest tri- 
umvirate of the screen—and may they all live 
long, and prosper mightily until the last pic- 
ture in the Film of Fate. 
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Dogs That Seem to Think 


The Burden of the Name “German” Has Been Removed From America’s Police Dogs 


is no respecter of persons, and 
that it brings inevitably in its 
train, injustice to certain limited 
classes of innocent bystanders. A 
striking illustration of this truth is to 
be found among dogs. Up to the 
present, the interesting and valuable 
breed which is popularly known as 
the Police Dog, has been handicapped 
by the official title “German Sheep- 
dog,” and the active club, composed 
of its friends and breeders, has been 
known. as the German Shepherd Dog 
of America. Obviously, and naturally 
enough, since America has been in the 
war, anything bearing the label ‘“Ger- 
man” has been persona non grata. 
The fact that few breeds have made 


[' is trite, perhaps, to say that war 


. . . : Champion Herta 
greater strides in America than this von pene 
one, and the further fact that the great 4 eg a 2 
majority of these dogs in the country pogs are fond 


are now American-bred and of credit- of children 


able quality to boot, has not served 
altogether to remove the burden of this title. 
The American Kennel Club, which is the ar- 
biter of destinies, as far as the official recog- 
nition of all breeds is concerned, has just taken 
steps, however, which will liberate the breed 
from that part of its title which has served as 
a handicap. The club has refused to recog- 
nize the breed any longer with the prefix “Ger- 
man.”’ This action not only means that a new 
official designation must be found for the dogs, 
but also that their excellent qualities will be 
able to demonstrate themselves without any 
unfortunate handicap in the future. 


EAVING aside the question of the name, 

s these dogs have nothing about them which 
suggests the Hun. Indeed, their qualities are 
such that they are likely to prove more effective 
aids to America and her Allies in the strenu- 
ous days of war than any other of the canine 
races. The dogs have an apparent and in- 
tuitive ability to think and to obey which is 
beyond the average ability of other breeds. 

Whether this is due to the fact that they 
have back of them many generations of an- 








Sonia von Graustein is a fine daughter of 
the famous Champion Oak Ridge Alarich 
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Tell von Flugelrad, once owned by the late 
Vernon Castle, is now at Lieut Throop’s 





OLLIE GERI 


Arno von Kocherthal has the desired head, 
body, and running gear of the Police Dog 





cestors trained for work as police offi- 
cer’s assistants, as herd dogs, and as 
trained dogs for war, for both scouting 
and Red Cross work, it would be diffi- 

e cult to say. Just how far an animal 
is capable of inheriting the acquired 
characteristics of its ancestors is a 
problem which has caused dispute 
among biologists and thinkers along 
the lines of evolution from Darwin to 
the present day. 

But whatever the cause of the in- 
stinctive qualities of obedience and 
adaptiveness to training which these 
animals display, there can be no 
doubt about the fact of these attributes 
in the Police Dogs of the present. 
They learn the simple exercise of 
obedience with remarkable ease and 


Flora, one of Paye 
Lieutenant speed and, with proper training, soon 


Throop’s 


Elm- learn to perform feats requiring much 


view string, hasa ‘ * Ps, eR 
highly character- More intelligence and discipline. For 


istic expression jnstance, the regular course of train- 


ing for dogs that are to do police work 
includes the refusal of food from a stranger. 
At a recent field trial for the breed, most of 
the dogs competing—although some of them 
were only novices and had received compara- 
tively little training—contemptuously refused 
to take enticing morsels of raw meat from any- 
one but their own masters. 


NOTHER interesting and rather compli- 
cated part of the police training which 
they seem to master readily consists in finding, 
guarding, and assisting in the transportation 
of a criminal. For this work the dogs are 
readily taught to scout over a considerable 
stretch of ground and to give warning by bark- 
ing when they discover a suspicious person, 
and also to prevent the escape of such person 
until the guide or police officer arrives on the 
scene. When the officer has taken the prisoner 
in charge, the dog is trained to follow quietly 
at the heel of captor and captive without mak- 
ing any demonstration and without barking or 
nipping the prisoner, as long as the latter is 
quiet and tractable. 
Should the captive (Continued on page 70) 
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Champion Apollo von Hunenstein, Lieutenant 
Throop’s veteran, approximates the standard 
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This special four-passenger run- 
about body by Rubay on a White 
chassis presents a very clean ap- 
pearance when viewed from above, 
arranged for two passengers only 


The whole top for the 
Cunningham sporting type 
of roadster body rolls com- 
pactly into a boot under 
the instrument board. The 
irons fit into sockets which 
are closed by little plugs 
when not in use. One of 
these plugs is shown in 
the smaller illustration 
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The irons which hold the top in 


White 16-valve 


roadster are concealed in tubes 
built into the body. They can 
be readily pulled up into position 

















7 
Harmonious lines coupled with an interesting wind-shield mounting and The top of this runabout by Rubay is here shown in place. It can be used 
treatment of the seat backs mark the White sixteen-valve runabout model to protect both sets of seats or only the driving compartment, at will 


‘ 


Tops for the New Runabouts Can Be Neatly Tucked Away 


Clever Devices for Quick Protection in Some of the Open Motor Cars 
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Automobiles for the Country and the Crowded Streets 


New York’s Difficult Traffic 
Problem Is Under New 


Management 


was more or less properly described as de- 

serted in summer. The annual exodus to 
the country left the streets greatly depopulated, 
as far as vehicular traffic was concerned. This 
condition has entirely changed, however. The 
exodus still takes place, but there is a vast in- 
flux of floating population, much of it carried 
about on four wheels, to fill up the gaps. 

How large an item of the city’s traffic this 
floating population is, may be realized from 
the most recent calculation of the Police De- 
partment, which shows 180,000 motor vehicles 
of all types, licensed in the city of New York 
which must share the streets with about 75,000 
horse-drawn vehicles and at least 20,000 out- 
of-town vehicles, chiefly automobiles, making 
a total of 275,000 vehicles in the New York 
streets daily. Indeed New York has become 
the most crowded traffic center of the world, in 
spite of the tradition which makes one think 
of London as the leading city in this regard. 


[ was not so very long ago when New York 


FFICIAL tabulations of London’s traffic 

and of that of New York, recently made, 
show some interesting comparisons. Thus, 
during a twelve-hour period, 235,932 vehicles 
passed seventeen of London’s busiest corners, 
while at seventeen of the busiest corners in 
New York during a ten-hour period 274,305 
vehicles went by. In other words, New York’s 
seventeen busiest corners exceeded . London’s 
corresponding corners by 38,473 vehicles, al- 
though London received a handicap of an addi- 
tional two hours of observation. It may be 
interesting to sight the actual corners of the 
two great cities which were used for the pur- 
pose of this study. The New York corners, in 
the order of their vehicular congestion, are as 
follows: 


Root iis: Cirle o's ies.sceisie sees wives 39,210 
ETORCWAY, QC MEIN SBi eos. 6. 53550 5's sa 20 15,0 19,650 
LEE OOS a: Oc ey a a 18,800 
Romina WO EO Oty tee. ee 18.710 
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In the new National twelve, two-passen- 
ed roadster there is a collapsible seat- 
ack which folds down and gives access 
to a roomy luggage compartment in the 
wasplike tail. Note the low windshield 


Pier: 25, Noni: Biverscc.. cue iuess 17,512 
Lafayette & Bleecker Sts........... 16,412 
Queensboro Bridge....... 0s eccceces 14.530 
Sth Ave:-& S40t-St i. es 14,360 
Flatbush &: 4th Avesi. ...002 05 6% 13,075 
Broadway. & 86th St. j..6 es eee 13,042 
Brosaway& 3408 Sty si... is 12,800 
4th Awe: @ 230 St ees ee ied 12,365 
Park Aver © Gee oG6 ie. . cb See 12,220 
Sth Ave. '& Ath Ste. cies GAs 11,664 
Madison Ave. & 44th St............ 11,560 
7th Awe: & F250 SE 2 cee 10,565 

EO Ries 8 xia cae aat tee ee 274,305 


Those observed in London were: 


Piccadilly;.: Ritz: ‘Hoteles. 356.02 28.8% 28,735 
Grey's Inn, Holbdtnw. 6328. .5547 18,858 
Westmimeter Bridge... 055 18,691 
Longo: Brnege 2 fo osc ccc ceaeaweae 18,387 
Blackiriare Bridge. o. 3.0 vfs oases be 17,550 
Oxford St., W. of Oxford Circle.... 16,070 
Gray’s Inn, High Holborn.......... 15,823 


(Continued on page 68) 


Miss Marie Osborne, who, although not 
yet in her teens, is said to earn $1,000 
a week as a motion picture actress, jour- 
neys to and from the big, glass-topped 
studio in her very own Hudson Cabriolet 
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This six-passenger body design for Mr. Howard W. McAteer on a Locomobile chassis has several points of interest. It will be noted that there 
are three wind-shields; the tonneau wind-shield idea having been expanded so that there is double protection for those who ride behind the driver’s 
seat. The body is carried out in long flat lines, to which the quiet treatment of the molding between the compartments is a contributing factor 
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This useful overcoat of covert cloth hangs 
easily and is made with raglan shoulders and 
lap seams. It serves many purposes, is com- 
pletely skeletonized and is showerproof; $75 


dress—and this is the type of man to 

whom only I care to appeal —this sea- 
son will present, with especial force, the prob- 
lem of selecting his clothes with an eye single 
to their definite utility. Perhaps it may justly 
be called an axiom of good taste in regard to 
dress, that each article and the design of each 
article should have a purpose, a practical use- 
fulness, a raison d’étre. But if this statement 
be accepted as axiomatic, it, nevertheless, has 
a peculiar bearing in this year of war. 

It is not a time for needless decoration, nor 
is it a time for reckless experiments; it is a 
year, above all others, in which simple com- 
mon sense should be displayed in the selection 
of a suitable wardrobe. Many of the articles 
which are illustrated in this issue may serve 
as proof of the pudding. In them the idea of 
practical usefulness has been emphasized. 

For example, there is the easily-fitting, slip- 
on overcoat made of covert cloth which has 
been proofed sufficiently to withstand showers 
of reasonable intensity. It is cut rather loose- 
ly with raglan shoulders and convenient 
pockets. Such a coat serves a multiplicity of 
purposes. It can be worn in both city and 
country or as a travelling coat in the period 
of transit between the streets and the fields, 
either by train or by motor. It is sufficiently 
light to be easily carried and not to be bur- 
densome and, at the same time, is warm enough 
to give the necessary protection. Such a coat 
would be found a very useful part of one’s 
summer outfit no matter in what way one 
may be planning to spend the warm months. 


| YOR the man who is particular about his 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Clothes and Accessories for the Summer and for Outdoor Life 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


Another very practical thing to have in 
one’s luggage is a light-weight dressing- 
gown, such as that illustrated in this issue, 
made of mohair, cashmere, or silk. It is easily 
folded into almost a vanishing point of space 
and therefore occupies very little of the pre- 
cious room in one’s bag. The usefulness of 
such a house-gown for the oft-times perilous 
and congested journey from bed room to bath, 
will be appreciated by all who have endeavored 
to get down to breakfast on time, and, at the 
same time, correctly interpret the active traffic 
signals along the halls. 

Of course, headgear forms an important item 





Turn-over collar of fine linen; 
price 70 cents; with a bow 
tie of foulard; price $1.50 
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Light-weight cloth hat made of olive 
drab flannel in a good block; price $5 
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Tan goat skin case containing very flat 
military hair brush and comb; price $5 
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Hand-bordered cowhide kit bag with English checked 
linen lining; price of twenty-two inch size, $47.50 
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Single-breasted sacque suit, the jacket fitting 
the outlines of the figure easily. Dark blue 
and white striped shirt with collar to match, 
brown boots, boater hat with club . band 


in the summer wardrobe. As has been sug- 
gested in these pages heretofore, the straw 
hats will be worn both in the conventional 
boater shape and in a block much like a Hom- 
berg. One of the good boater types is the 
subject of one of this month’s illustrations. 
Split straws, especially of the coarser weaves, 
may be used, and for men who want a hat of 
extremely light weight, panama or leghorn 
straws may also be had in this conventional 
block. There are signs also of the recru- 
descence of the cloth hat for wear in the city 
as well as out of town. These hats have the 
advantage of light weight and are very com- 
fortable to wear. They may be had, of course, 
in a great variety of patterns in solid colors, 
of which a khaki shade is very good, and in 
checks. The ever-useful cap should not be for- 
gotten for travelling, motoring, golf, or yacht- 
ing. It is always wise to err on the side of 
largeness in selecting the cap, so that it can 
be pulled well down and defy the wind. 


N these days of uncertain railroad schedules, 
scarcity of porters, baggage congestion, and 
general abnormality on the railroads, one’s 
personal hand luggage has taken on a degree of 
importance heretofore unknown. Many good 
types of bags are obtainable—some of them 
incorporating valuable features which have 
been learned from use by officers. As in the 
case of a cap, it is well to have one’s bag too 
large rather than too small, although, obvious- 
ly, for a different reason. Nothing is less 
comfortable than week-ending “light.” It will 
detract from the pleasure of an otherwise per- 
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Silk shirt of gray and white pat- 
tern; $20. Fine linen collar; 70 
cents. Foulard bow tie; $1.50 


fectly good week-end party, to feel 
that one has not thought to bring 
along that extra pair of flannel trous- 
ers, or the golf shoes which would be 
so supremely useful. In general, the 
kit type of bag will be found most 
commodious and least upsetting to its 
contents, of whatever nature this may 


Malacca stick with pig- 
skin wrist loop; $12.50 


be. Perhaps it is the very fact that bag- 
gage service is less reliable than it 
used to be and that the habit is grow- 
ing, in this country, of carrying more 
luggage and sending less under check 
or by express, that has led to the de- 
signing of many useful space-saving 
accessories of dress. One or two of 
these are illustrated in this number of 
Vanity Fair. One of these is a mili- 
tary hair brush made with very short 
bristles, so as to be exceedingly flat. 
It fits, together with a short comb, into 
a flat leather case. The whole thing 
takes up but little room. Another use- 
ful contrivance of this type is a pair 
of brushes for clothes and hat, which 
are leather-backed and fit snugly into 
a bag of soft leather. 


HIRTS for summer are of a pro- 

fusion of types and materials. 
Silks, madras, cheviots, flannels, are 
all popular. They are made both with 
pleated and plain bosoms and many 
colored shirts have soft collars to 
match, attached. These collars, as is 
true also of the white detached turn- 
over collars, are low and have a form 
which makes them very comfortable. 


All bark malacca, 


pig- 


skin covered handle; $7.50 





Light-weight summer dressing 
gown in striped pongee with satin 
faced pockets; the price is $25.00 


Men are insisting more and more on 
absolute ease and freedom from an- 
noyance in their clothes, especially for 
the warm weather, and this applies 
with particular force to the matter of 
collars. Both throw-over scarfs and 
bow ties will be wanted for the sea- 
son’s wear, (Continued on page 66) 















































Yachting suit of blue 
Tegulation flannel with 
owner’s device made of 
heavy braid on the 
Sleeve. One broad cash- 
mere braid down the 
side of trousers. Club 
buttons. White buck- 
skin shoes with very 






































Suggestion for costume 
of a guest aboard a 
boat. Soft - homespun 
jacket and waistcoat. 
White flannel trousers. 
White buckskin shoes. 
Cheviot shirt. Scarf to 
harmonize with jacket. 











thick black rubber soles 





Cap with one-piece top 





« 








Red and white cross-barred 
linen toweling—just common 
or pantry toweling—makes 
about as smart a tennis skirt 
and hat as you can think of. 
The square-necked red wool 
sweater and the handker- 
chief linen shirt, with its 
rolling collar, complete the 
chic of this sports costume 


, 


For luncheons, or for informal after- 
noon wear is this frock of old-blue 
linen, all the same shade even to its 
bands of eyelet embroidery which lend 
a graceful length of line. 
collar is most becoming; from McNally 


Fashion Goes to the Country 


Costumes That Fill Every Require- 
ment of Country Life in America 

















An evening gown for country wear is all 


of chiffon, all in French blue. Its only 
trimmings—if you want to call them that 
—are ribbons of contrasting color on the 
bodice, and a knot of soft-hued flowers. 
The sleeves are extremely novel in cut; 
from Marjorie Worth and Ruth Roberts 


The roll 


> 


HERE are two separate and distinct varieties of summer fashions—those for town 
wear and those for wear in the country. This year, in the general upside-down-ness 


This evening wrap is of mauve-gray 
taffeta much be-ruffled and narrowly 
corded along its edges. 
draped collar, which falls almost to 
the waist in back, is of chiffon in the 
same delicate shade; from Jacqueline 


This morning frock of black 
and white checked gingham 
has collar and cuffs of white 
linen with a line of drawn- 
work. The frock is all a 
tub frock ought to be—it’s 
very simple, but it is ex- 
tremely well cut and made; 
this and costume opposite 
from Sport Shop for Women 


The softly 





of war times, many people will spend much of the season in town, for war work must 
go on in spite of warm weather. Still, there is much that may be done in the country, 
too, so the resorts will be by no means deserted. And so there must be an unlimited 
supply of summer costumes—real, true, summery summer costumes, designed to be worn 
with the cool green country as a background. The costumes on this page are particularly 
smart for out of town wear, yet every one of them is simple enough and practical enough 
to satisfy the woman who cannot and will not reconcile extravagance with patriotism. 
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Since so many people will be 
in town this summer, there 
must be appropriate clothes 
—clothes formal enough for 
city wear, yet cool enough 
for comfort. And that brings 
us right to this Callot dress 
of black satin and faille of 


Models from Gidding 






Costumes for Summer in the City 


Since War Work Keeps Many People in Town, There 
Must Be Clothes for the Place and the Season 


A gown like this is indis- 
pensable for summer in the 
city. It is a graceful 
Jenny model, sheer and cool, 
of taupe Georgette crépe 
‘over French blue satin. The 
bands of taupe embroidery 
are edged with dull rose; 
one of these bands crosses 
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rather bright blue, made on 
those graceful lines for 
which this house is noted 


the wearer’s throat, above 
the squarely cut neckline 








One may put on a frock like this in the morn- 
ing and then forget all about it, secure in 
the thought that one is well dressed for any 
occasion of the day. It is simple, but most 
effective, of beige pussy willow taffeta over 
black faille. Black ribbon outlines the neck 























Those filmy summer evening wraps may not 
be exceedingly practical, but they are so 
charming that nobody cares about that. This 
one is of Georgette crépe in an exquisite 
shade of old blue. The only concession to 
warmth is the becoming collar of moleskin 


Though it has sleeves—or what come under 
the head of sleeves—this evening gown is 
none the less formal. Its coloring is charm- 
ing—it is of smoke colored chiffon over peach 
colored satin and gold net. The girdle is of 
dull gold and the beads are of gilded wood 
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This costume of navy blue wool jer- 
sey is equally well adapted for looking 
on sports or being a part of them; 
$85. The hat is of peanut straw; $18. 
The muffier is of Shetland wool; $6.50 
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This frock of light blue chambray is 
made very simply to allow perfect 
freedom of the arms, for tennis. The 
collar and cuffs are hand-hemstitched. 
It may be had in other colors; $45 


Sports Clothes for 


Active Service 


The Vanity Fair Shopping Service Will 
Gladly Purchase Any Article on This 
Page for You Without Extra Charge 


One of these smart tweed coats that 
add so much to one’s enjoyment of 
the races is this affair, straight of 
line and with impeccably fitting 
shoulders; $65. Likewise straight and 
narrow is the white flannel skirt; $35. 
The hat of fine hand-made straw is 
encircled with a tan ribbon; $18; and 
a smart harem veil is worn with it; $3 


‘HERE was a time, not so long ago, when sports 
clothes were merely matters of exterior decoration 
—just spots of color to make the Summer landscape 
more picturesque. They were charming, of course, 
but they were just for the looks of the thing. But 
these sports clothes, though even more charming to 
look at than those of yesteryear, really mean business; 
they are designed and executed for women who take 
more than a passive interest in outdoor sports. They 
are all extremely well made, of excellent material, and 
they come from shops noted for their smart clothes. 
The experienced sportswoman knows, from bitter ex- 
perience, the evils that lurk in ill-made sports clothes; 
she realizes the fact that her outdoor costumes have it 
in their power to make or mar an entire Summer. In 
fact, every smart woman knows the awe-inspiring im- 
portance of correct sports apparel. The wardrobe which 
lacks it is never complete; it is the hallmark of chic. 
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For the woman who bathes sedately, 
rather than swims strenuously, is this 
bathing suit of black satin, with high 
neck and long sleeves to keep off sun- 
burn; $65. The hat is of rough straw 





The silk sweater is knit to measure- 
ment; $35. Matching material covers 
the hat, which is faced with straw; 
$18. The linen blouse; $15; skirt to 
order in linen crash or in poplin; $15 
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One never seems to stop wanting new 
white organdy vests, to freshen the 
dark suit or dress. This one, which 
fastens at the back, has an odd and 
extremely becoming collar, daintily 
embroidered by hand in front; $4.50 






































Exceedingly well-made, to its last de- 
tail, is this simple dress of oyster 
white heavy linen. The collar, of a 
shape which is always becoming, is 
of embroidered white organdy; $19.75 


In the Shops 


The Latest Solutions of the Annual 
Problem of Keeping Cool 





The French voile blouse, of the ever- 
becoming frilled variety, has picot- 
edged ruffles scalloped in deep points; 
$5. White cotton gabardine, reassur- 
ingly guaranteed not to shrink, forms 
the skirt, the novel pockets of which 
may be unbuttoned and spread flat, to 
make laundering a simple matter; $5 








THE addresses of the shops where these garments 
may be purchased will be furnished on request, or, 
if you prefer, the Shopping Service will gladly buy 
the things for you without extra charge. In that 
case just write to the Vanity Fair Shopping Service, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, describing what 
you want and enclosing your cheque drawn to the 
order of the Vanity Fair Publishing Company. 











Anything cooler than a batiste frock 
has yet to be invented. This one has 
the new extremely deep hem, ending at 
its pockets. The trimmings are double 
frills, one of batiste and one of or- 
gandy, and a_ very-long-ended sash 
of ribbon; in several colors; $16.50 


A smart slip-over blouse is presented 
in white dimity with collar, cuffs, and 
yoke of organdy. The collar is even 
more unusual in back than in the front 
—it falls almost to the waist-line; $3 
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This is the cape in its original form, be- 
fore it even leaves its native shop. As 
any bright little reader can observe, it is 
bounded on the north by a long straight 
band which ties around the waist, and on 
the south by a simple and chaste fringe 
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And this is the end of a 
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It’s really no trouble at all 
to turn the cape into a gar- 
dening apron, to wear in 
one of those war gardens 
that everybody is getting so 
worked up about. The cape 
is tied around the garden- 
er’s waist, and there’s noth- 
ing more to worry about 


perfect day—it just goes to 
show how, in the privacy of 
her own room, without the 
aid of a make-up and with 
absolutely nothing up her 
sleeve, any girl can trans- 


form her cape into an 
evening gown, simply by 
turning it back to front 


and tying it that way 





It started as an outdoor 
garment, but now look at 


the darned thing. It is all 
that stands between its 
wearer and her  bath-tub. 


The cape is really a com- 
plete wardrobe; it does away 
with the luggage problem— 
all you need for a week-end 
visit is a cape, a tube of 
tooth-paste, and a time-table 
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If only a girl has a well-trained cape 
somewhere around the house, she need 
never worry about a fancy dress costume. 
She can be just as Spanish as possible, 
and do it at a moment’s notice; the only 
properties she requires are her faithful 
cape, a trick hat skilfully balanced on 
the left eyebrow, and a pair of castanets, 
—just to give the necessary local color 


A girl never knows 
what the day may bring 
forth, in these times. 
There are so many war 
weddings going on that 
she is apt to burst into 
matrimony without no- 
tice. There is hardly 
ever time for a bride 
to be married in the 
conventional white, but, 
as long as she has her 
trusty cape, no girl need 
ever lack a wedding veil 


The Cape—All Things to All Women 


Demonstrated by Ethel Plummer 


- 


Even when it wears pw is unquestionably the open season for capes. 
out or, what is much From end to end, our great and glorious metropolis 
atx aioe ha = has been swept by a torrent of them. Every third 
tirely through. It can woman encountered on Fifth Avenue, without regard 
retire from the strenu- to age, race, color, or contour, felt it her solemn duty 
ous life and go back to to go through life swathed mysteriously in a cape. 
nature, to spend a use- Every woman had to have at least one before. she 
ful, patriotic old age could call it a season; it got to the point where a 

woman felt practically nude if she ventured out with- 


in keeping the crows 
from practising kultur . 
out her cape. But really, when you stop to think 


on the war gardens 


about the thing, a surprising lack of ingenuity has 
been displayed by the owners. They just wore their 
capes in the ‘same old way, and let it go at that. 
Why, the uses of the cape are practically endless—it 
can be all things to all women. And, now that con- 
servation is the national sport, it’s every womans 
patriotic duty to make her cape serve all sorts of 
purposes. It isn’t a bit hard to find uses for @ 
well-trained cape; Vanity Fair can think of six 
different things to do with it without even half trying. 
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“I belong to the U. S. A. 
"Tis here I take my stand 

For health and vim in work or play— 
For strength in heart and hand.” 





A National Institution 
Where is the American who doesn’t know about Campbell’s Soups? 


They belong to America like the Washington Monument belongs—or the 
White House or the Lincoln Highway. Their name is a familiar word in practi- 
cally all American homes. Why is this so? 

Because these wholesome soups meet a national need and fulfil a_ national 


service. 


You see this, for example, in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Here is the choice yield of fertile farms and gar- 
dens gathered at its best, daintily cooked and pre- 
pared, hermetically sealed, distributed to millions of 
city home tables with all its freshness and flavor, all 
its nourishing quality perfectly retained. 

We combine in this tempting soup more than a 
dozen delicious vegetables beside fragrant herbs and 
strength-giving cereals—all blended with a rich 
nutritious stock made from selected beef. 


No home kitchen has the facilities to produce such 
a perfectly balanced combination. It provides the 
very food elements most needed and most lacking 
in the average diet—elements which regulate the 
system and create energy and active strength. 

And this invigorating soup is most convenient and 
economical. It involves no cooking cost for you. 
No labor. No waste. It is ready for your table in 
three minutes. 


A dozen or more at a time is the practical way to order it. Then you have it always at hand. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon 

Beef Clam Chowder 

ane Consommé 
Rieke Julienne 


Chicken 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle 


12c a can 


Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Printanier Vermicelli-Tomato 


wmptels. Soups 
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SILVER KING 


Price each $12 dozen 











YELLOW- FLASH 


Price each es¢ $10 dozen These are the balls 


that most of the good 
players are using. They 
fly straight and true. 
They stand up under 
punishment. They give 
the player confidence in 
his game. They are the 
great joy-bringers and 
score-reducers. 





BLUE-FLASH TAPLOW 


Price each 65¢ $7.80 dozen 





and for the most part rather quiet col- 
ors will prevail. Slightly starched soft 
collars give every indication of being 
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popular for informal wear. 

The war has had its influence on 
| walking sticks as upon all other things. 
| The so-called trench stick, carried by 
| the officer, is finding its prototype in 
| civilian life. It is usually a straight 
| stick with a wrist loop of leather so 

that the cane may be carried easily on 

the arm. A very interesting variation 
of this stick is illustrated in this issue. 

In this case, the leather loop has a free 

end which slides through a lashing 
| around the shaft of the stick. When it 
| is not wanted it may be pulled down 

flat, but when it is wanted it is readily 
loosened so as to become a serviceable 
loop. 

How familiar is the sensation of 
fumbling around in one’s cigarette case 
to extract the desired cigarette. The 
result is frequently a loss of patience, 

| if not broken or dropped cigarettes. All 
of these difficulties are overcome by a 
type of cigarette case which has just 
been put on the market, in which the 


Cigarette case with a new type of holder for the cigarettes, which 
keeps them apart and presents them handily when the case is 
open. The case may be had in various materials of varying price 


For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 59) 
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cigarettes are held by a fluted bar ‘in 
such a way that each is protected from 
contact with its neighbor, and af the 
same time all are presented end first, 
and clear of both sides of the case. In 
this way there is no chance of dropping 
the cigarette or breaking the paper. The 
convenience of such a case is obvious, 
It may be had in many types and kinds 
of metal. It is another one of the little 
things which serve to reveal that this 
season is a peculiarly practical one. 


OR life on board a boat, the most 

suitable shoes will be found to be 
those made of white buck-skin fitted 
with a sole of exceedingly thick black 
rubber. This type of sole is very springy 
and serves to give one an excellent grip 
upon the deck. The shoes may be made 
with plain toe, with toe-cap or brogued. 
Brown leather low boots, either plain or 
with broguing, and a heavy rubber sole 
of the spongy type will also be found 
useful. Buckskin has become exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain, on account of 
the war. It is, nevertheless, one of the 
most desirable materials for certain shoes, 
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INHAI—The Only Pongee Suiting that Will Shed Rain — 
and Not Water Spot. The coolest, lightweight Pongee Silk ever woven. 


NINHAL 
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Ats° featuring Pivot 
Sleeve uits in 
Scotch Washable Linen 
and Dungaree Tropical 
Linen —the latter in wide 
favor with British East 
Indian officials. 








WILLED Gabardines, 

light weight Home- 

spuns and foreign zephyr- 
weight fabrics. 














UT-OF-TOWN GOLF- 

ERS ARE INVITED 
TO WRITE FOR SAM- 
PLES AND SELF-MEAS- 
UREMENT BLANKS. 





SUMMERTIME GOLF 











TO INDIVIDUAL 
MEASURE ONLY 


—_ models Sor, Sie, 
Shooting, loloring 
48 and Traveling. 











SPREADING 
PLAIT 

OF THE 
PIVOT SLEEVE 
GOLF SUIT 


H. WEINBERG & SONS 
Tailors Specializing in Sport Apparel 
sae 30 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





| F you care to buy any articles illustrated in the Well Dressed Man Depart- 


ment Mr. Trevor will be delighted to tell you where they may be purchased: 
Simply indicate what you wish and mention the pages on which they are 
pictured. If you prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying of any article for 
you. In that case, enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
Publishing Company. There will be no charge whatever for these services. 

















Well cut pajamas in soft silk. Vari- 
ous colors and patterns; price $10 
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Tan pig-skin clothes and hat brush 





in brown sheep-skin bag; price $6 
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Some things are an addition in a purely 
literal sense, but Técla Pearls are an addition 
in the sense that they bring a charm which 
was absent before they came, and seem so 
essential a part of the woman who wears 
them that one wonders seriously what she 
would do without them. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces, with 
genuine diamond clasp, $75 to $350 


1 E GS 
398 Fifth Avenue 
10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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“48” Series Ill Li 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Special body, by Holbrook. Refin- 
ished deep blue; nickel hardware. 
Upholstered in dark blue broadcloth, 
finished with mahogany paneling at 
division windows and doors, and per- 
fectly appointed. Extra seats arranged 
to face either forward or back. Fully 
guaranteed; new tires. 

Since Government needs have cur- 
tailed passenger car building, this car 
presents an exceptional opportunity. 
Price $4,000. 








FOSS-HUGHES COMPANY 
Market Street at 21st PHILADELPHIA 























































THE HIGH-SET WAIST AND DEEP 
VENTED BACK CONTRIBUTE TREMEN- 
DOUSLY TO THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF 
THE FINCHLEY GARMENT SKETCHED. 


THE BI-SWING, EXPANDING SLEEVE 
FEATURE ACCOMPLISHES A PRACTICAL. 
PURPOSE AND ASSURES COMFORT. 
ALTHOUGH ONLY ONE-EIGHTII SILK 
LINED,SHAPELINESSIS SATISFACTORILY 
RETAINED. EXECUTED IN EXCEPTION- 
ALLY GOOD LOOKING FLANNELS. 


CUSTOM SERVICE WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


$35 to $60 


READY -70-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


TFIDNCTHILIENY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Cunningham eight roadster lacks all running-boards. The 
double steps, rounded under-body, and lights are of interest 


Automobiles for the Country 


(Continued from page 57) 





Bishopsgate, Hounsditch........ 13,666 
| Gi re 12,981 
Waterloo Bridge. ............2. 12,761 
Park Road, Kensington........ 12,680 
Shepherd’s Bush, Park Ave,..... 12.549 
EAI ARIES 5k ssw nln'e n 0 0. 8 5 0s 12,233 
Kensington Rd., Queens Gate... 12,004 
| London Road, Walworth....... 11,262 
ee he a ee 11,077 
High Street, Camden Town.... 10,515 
NMEA SoS) dak ce thas ce 255,842 


je meet the growing congestion of 
New York City is no light problem, 
as may well be imagined. This diffi- 
cult task is in the hands of a Special 
Deputy Police Commissioner in charge 
of traffic, and further study of the prob- 
lem is now being made by the Mayor’s 
Traffic Committee, of which this Com- 
missioner is the chairman. Dr. John 
A. Harriss has been appointed to this 
difficult commissionership and has in- 
stituted, or is about to institute, a num- 
ber of changes in the regulations of 
traffic, which will be watched with much 
interest by all who drive on the city 
streets. 

Among the changes in contemplation 
are the issuance of little green cards 
to drivers of motor vehicles, These 
cards are to be punched for the viola- 
tions of the traffic regulations. This 
punching is to take the place of the 
present system of issuing a summons. 
If several punches have been made in 


| the card, a revocation of the license to 


drive may ensue, and it is felt that this 
system will’ tend to increase careful 
operation on the part of drivers, and 
to save valuable time, heretofore spent 
in court for the traffic officers. An- 


| other innovation will be in the method 
| of handling vehicles calling for theatre 


patrons. Under this system, all who 
come to the theatre in automobiles 


| which are to return for them, will be 


divided into groups of ten, and issued 
cards with corresponding numbers. 

At the termination of the perform- 
ance, the automobiles having the first 
ten numbers will be allowed to draw 
up to the curb at the same time, but 
before any other automobiles; then the 
next group of ten, and so forth, with 
occasional intervals in which five or 
ten taxi cabs, for those persons who 
may wish to hire them, will be allowed 
to stop at the curb. It is believed that 
this method of handling the theatre 
problem will serve to relieve congestion 
very materially, and to take the theatre 
visitors to their destinations much more 
rapidly than under the present methods, 


HE Mayor's Traffic Committee, of 

which Dr. Harriss is chairman, in- 
cludes in its membership: Jefferson 
De Mont Thompson, William Fellowes 
Morgan, Robert Grier Cooke, Frank L. 
Dowling, Robert Adamson, Elmer 
Thompson, Henry R. Hoyt, Edward 
Riegelmann, and Miss Sophie Irene 
Loeb. .. Among the problems which are 
under their active consideration at pres- 
ent are those of additional play-streets, 
in which no vehicular traffic is per- 
mitted and children have an oppor- 
tunity to play without danger; a pos- 
sible extension of the one-way-street 
system, and the further use of inani- 
mate traffic regulators, such as safety 
zones, keep-to-the-right signs, and signs 
for school streets. There is promise that 
much good will result from the labors 
of the committee. 

There is a growing tendency to adapt 
the design of automobiles which are to 
be used chiefly in city streets to meet 
the particular conditions of congestion 
which have been touched upon in this 
article. Town cars, cabriolets, and even 
limousines are made, in many cases, 
with shorter wheel base and much 
shorter turning radius. 








Vanity Fair will be delighted to give its readers more specific information than 
is contained in the text or captions about any of the automobiles or acces- 
sories touched upon in the Motor Department. It is only necessary to drop a 
line to the Editor of that Department to secure information of this character 
or careful and, of course, entirely impartial advice on motor cars and motoring. 








This new Oakland town car has been especially designed to 
meet the conditions of crowded traffic. With a short turning 
radius and surplus power, it can get about easily in tight places 
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SUPREME QUIETNESS 
of this 


SELF PRESERVING 
MorToR 


is responsible for 


NOISELESS BODIES 


Tr TE best known advantage 
of Willys-Knightcarsisthat 


Tuis type of motor is the 
only one that improves with 


use! 


EMPHASIZING the tre- 
mendous value of this is the 
fact that— 


A LLothertypesdeteriorate ! 


r ROBABLY the next best 
known advantage is the guiet- 
ness and lack of vibration of 
the Willys-Knight motor. 


EmpHuasSIZING this is the 


fact that it remains quiet! 


Tuis motor’s quietness 
would magnify the squeaks 
and rattles of ordinary bodies 
that are drowned by the 
pounding, noise and de- 
structive vibration of pop- 
pet-valve types. 


THE Willys-Knights’ me- 
chanical efficiency, economy 
of operation, freedom from 
ordinary motor troubles and 
expenses, maximum comfort, 
and rare beauty are crowned 
by this achievement of notse- 
less body construction, 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, 


est Toronto, Canada 


































cA choice of choice papers x 


who chooses her paper from among the many pleasing varieties of 


2 ranes of inen own 6 


[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER } 


es, 


~ 





You do not choose quality at the expense of abandoning style, or corre@- 
ness, or beauty. All of the styles of Crane's Linen Lawn are stylish, 


correct and beautiful. Fashion in writing paper is expressed in. color 


heid Rte 6, 


as well as shape. Crane's Linen Lawn offers a variety of attractive shades 
based on the prevailing mode and aesthetically beautiful in themselves y 
be « 


Usable samples sent on request for twenty-five cents m Slamps a 


Barn. CRANE & PIKE CoO. . 


, New York Pittsfield, Mass. & / 
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\ Unhampered selection without compromise is the privilege of the woman / y 
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St. Louis, 





An 


American City 


One in Every Eighteen of Its Citizens Are in the Service 


OME twenty-five years ago, the 
slogan of one of our most widely 
advertised breweries was the asser- 

tion that its product was “The beer that 
made Milwaukee famous.” If this was 
a fact, it would appear equally true that 
beer made another of our great cities in- 
famous,—or nearly so. Beer is univer- 
sally considered as the German national 
beverage. In this country, the industry 
is, or was, almost exclusively in the 
hands of Germans. St. Louis, as a city, 
is associated in the minds of most of us 
with the brewing of very good beer; and 
it may be due to this fact that most of 
us have, illogically perhaps, conciuded 
that St. Louis is largely populated by 
Germans. 

This is far from being the case, and 
good loyal Americans of German de- 
scent, as well as all others, justly resent 
it. In order to take the curse off such 
an undeserved reputation it will be in- 
teresting to note these facts: 


ENSUS statistics prove that St. 
Louis is very much an American city 
compared with several other large cities 
of the country where the percentage of the 
German population is much larger. They 
show that Detroit, Cleveland, Boston and 
Chicago have foreign-born populations 
ranging from 33 to 35 per cent of the 
whole population, while St. Louis has 
only 18 per cent. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo and Milwau- 
kee have German-born populations rang- 
ing from 7.38 to 17.33 per cent of their 
whole populations, St. Louis has only 
6.95 per cent of its aggregate popula- 
tion. These figures abundantly attest 
that St. Louis has not a very remark- 
able number of German-born inhabi- 
tants, and that its repute in that respect 
has been without foundation. 
Furthermore, behold what St. Louis 
has done toward manifesting its patri- 
otism and its loyalty to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


T. LOUIS has offered one person for 

service in the United States fighting 
forces out of very eighteen of its popu- 
lation. St. Louis and surrounding 
country in Missouri have furnished sec- 
ond to the largest number of applicants 
for the navy, regardless of size of popu- 
lation. Only New York furnished more 
applicants. In December, when the 
Government asked St. Louis for 1,200 
navy recruits in thirty days, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce raised $9,500 for hand- 
ling the campaign, advertising, etc., and 
received more than the desired amount 
in fifteen days, and almost doubled the 
number in the month. 

St. Louis has led the entire United 
States in Marine Recruiting. During 
October the Government limited St. 
Louis to one recruit a day. 

Prior to the draft the nation’s volun- 
teer quota was placed at 1 per cent of 
the population, making St. Louis’ quota 
8,000. The city supplied 9,730 volunteers 
for service, an excess of 21.6 per cent. 

Ferguson, a St. Louis suburb, perhaps 
holds the national honors for recruiting. 
Of its 1,935 inhabitants, 130 enlisted, or 
7 per cent of its population. Besides this 
Ferguson recruited a home guard com- 
pany of one hundred. 


T. LOUIS had the first Food Conser- 

vation organization in the United 
States, and many of the ideas developed 
by this Conservation Committee have been 
nationally adopted—such as the Conser- 
vation Normal School, Community Can- 
neries and Hoover Lunch Rooms. Due 
to the efforts of this committee there has 
been a reduction in the city’s garbage, in 
six months, of a total of 8,000,000 pounds. 
Three hundred and forty-two thousand 
women signed the Hoover pledge in St. 
Louis—more than any other city, regard- 
less of size. 


Last spring St. Louis plowed up 700 
acres of back yards and lots for thrift 
gardens, and through a national bureau 
established in St. Louis, started the na- 
tional movement for thrift gardens, the 
value of which, in 1917, amounted to 
$350,000,000. 


MORE than 1,000 St. Louis boys have 
enlisted in the Aviation Division. 
A school for plastic surgery has been 
established in the city and over 350 
officers already trained there. 

In one-half day’s time St. Louis raised 
a fund of $100,000, and inside of sixty 
days recruited 3,000 men for two Home 
Guard Regiments, being the first Amer- 
ican city to have two regiments of Home 
Guards completely equipped, even to 
machine guns and armored motor cars. 

One of the first hospital units to land 
in France was from St. Louis, which 
was outfitted by the St. Louis Chapter 
of the American Red Cross at an ex- 
pense of $60,000. 


S': LOUIS is the headquarters of the 
largest American Red Cross Division 
in the country. The Southwestern Divi- 
sion of the American Red Cross, which 
comprises Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Texas and Oklahoma is the largest in 
area and in membership of any division 
in the country. It has under its juris- 
diction 683 chapters, 1,630 branches and 
1,060 auxiliaries. In addition to this 
there were registered on April 6, 6,000 
Red Cross school auxiliaries, which is 
the largest number of school auxiliaries 
registered in any division in the coun- 
try. This division has under its juris- 
diction the largest number of camps and 
cantonments in the country and is at 
present serving about 350,000 men. 


T. LOUIS is also the center of the 
Supply Department which furnishes 
Red Cross material to the entire division. 
At present the Bureau of Supplies occu- 
pies 75,000 square feet of floor space, 
gives occupation to more than 200 people, 
at least fifty of whom are volunteers, and 
in a space of six months has increased 
its business from the sum of $6,000 
per month to more than $376,000 per 
month. 

The first regiment in France to re- 
ceive service stripes for six months’ ser- 
vice was the Twelfth Engineers—a St. 
Louis regiment. Within five months 
after the declaration of war St. Louis 
recruited and equipped an entire addi- 
tional regiment of National Guards. The 
second ambulance corps to land in France 
was from St. Louis. 

The Y. M. C. A. has educated 500 
auto mechanic recruits and now has an- 
other class of 500 recruits. Through the 
Railway Y. M. C. A. and a special hut 
built at the Union Station, 35,809 of 
“our boys” have been cared for in their 
passage through the city. 


T. LOUIS subscribed to $42,000,000 
of the first Liberty Loan, an excess 
of $17,000,000 over its quota, and to the 
second Liberty Loan $74,000,000, or six 
millions above its quota; it gave the Red 
Cross $2,000,000, twice its quota; it gave 
242,000 members to the Red Cross, 
although only asked for 150,000; it gave 
the Y. M. C. A. Red Triangle fund 
$1,129,463.83 and the Knights of Colum- 
bus Fund over $80,000, and various 
other singular and praiseworthy civic 
contributions to carrying on the war, in- 
cluding the purchase of over $5,000,000 
of War Saving Stamps. These statis- 
tics may be equalled by those of other 
large cities, but few will be found to 
surpass them. But even so, that does 
not detract from the great credit that 
is due to St. Louis, which is shown to 
be a city thoroughly American, thorough- 
ly patriotic and wholly untainted by 
Kultur of any brand. 




















FOOD PACKAGES 


FOR 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 
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FORTNUM & MASON’S 
$5.25 Box 


OF GUARANTEED PROVISIONS 


Turtle Soup Tablets 
Herrings in Tomatoes 
Cheddar Cheese 
Elvas Plums 
Peppermint Bon Bons 
Tea Tabloids 
Ideal Milk 
The selection of articles is the result of four years 
continued and successful catering for the British 
Army. 
On receipt of $5.25, which includes packing and 
postage, the above consignment will at once be dis- 
patched to any Officer or Soldier in France. 


Bankers: Lloyds, Limited, St. James Street, London. 


FORTNUM & MASON, Ltd. 


Established in the year 1686 
182 PICCADILLY, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Gooseberry Pudding 
Sardines 

Best Dorset Butter 
Luncheon Cake 

Orange Marmalade 
Cocoa and Milk Tablets 
Potted Partridge 
Anchovy Paste 
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THE NESTLE 


Permanent Hair-wave 





than this summer. 
mands of many varieties. 
new ‘“‘Nestol Comb” works wonders. 














HERE never was a time when Nestlés 
turned out better and more permanent waves 
The days are filled with de- 
All are satisfied. The 
This water 


waving device gives the finishing touch to the 
expert’s work and really makes of permanent 
waving what it should be, an asset of beauty, in 


addition to its usefulness. 


Illustrated and descriptive booklet free 


C. NESTLE CO., 657 Fifth Ave., New York 


Telephone 6541 Plaza 
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Julius M. Fang- 
mann’s Monte 
Carlo Mona Lisa 
is doing some won- 
derful prize win- 
ning in the French 
Bulldog classes 


VANITY FAIR 





Dogs That Seem to Think 


(Continued from page 55) 


try to break away or attack the officer, 
however, the dog immediately renews 
hostilities and fearlessly attacks, even in 
the face of revolver fire. It need hardly 
be said that this is a performance re- 
quiring unusual intelligence and docility, 
in addition to courage and more. than 
the ordinary dog qualities of a good 
trailing nose and persistence on the 
trail. But the fact remains that just 
such a performance is given at many 
of the breed’s field trials and has been 


duplicated in actual practice many 
times. 
As I have already said, there are 


many excellent specimens of this breed 
now in America, and a great improve- 
ment is being shown constantly in the 
type of American-bred animals. A num- 
ber of representative specimens from 
Elmview Kennels, owned by Lieutenant 
Benj. H. Throop, have been chosen for 
illustration. Champion Apollo is a 
close approximation to the standard of 
the breed, showing the strength and 
length of head which is desirable, 
coupled with great cleanness of skull; 
the long body, sloping gracefully from 
shoulder to tail setting; deep chest and 
properly tucked up flank and hind quar- 
ters, built for both power and speed. 
This dog has been very successful as a 
sire and many of his get are among the 
most desirable American-bred animals. 


WHEN these dogs were first bred in 
this country, they suffered consid- 
erably from the fact that the available 
arimals, females especially, were rather 
small in size. This difficulty is being 
rapidly overcome by careful selection, 
however, and the breed now shows a 
tendency to exceed, rather than to fall 


below, the weights indicated by the 
original standard, which are roughly 
sixty pounds for bitches and _ seven- 
ty-one pounds for dogs. This tendency 
is preferable to one in the opposite di- 
rection, as it is considerably’ more’ diffi- 
cult to secure a large size with refine- 
ment of type than to correct the size 
downward when that is desired. 

The breed is essentially a working 
one, and every effort is being made, and 
properly, by the Club to emphasize the 
working qualities of the dogs and to 
see that these qualities receive recogni- 
tion in the show ring. It is not a breed 
which should ever be allowed to lose 
its practical characteristics for the sake 
of any fad for fineness. The goal which 
should ever be before the breeder of 
Police Dogs is a rugged, free-moving 
type with sound feet and a thoroughly 
good coat which should show, at the 
same time, proper refinement of line and 
grace of carriage and action. 

Timidity in these dogs is intolerable 
and should be radically avoided in all 
breeding operations. The true Police 
Dog carries himself with dignity and a 
certain degree of aloofness, but main- 
tains his poise under all conditions and 
is primarily a gentleman. 


FOR the practical side of their work 
the Police Dogs are receiving cem- 
mendation from all parts of the country. 
They are being introduced into Police 
Departments in many cities in the West 
as well as in the East, and are giving 
great satisfaction as assistants to the 
officers of the law in maintaining order. 
Several of the dogs have recently been 
attached to the state constabulary of 
New York and proved their value. 





country. 


New York,” 





‘THE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide to the best Kennels in the 

You will find it in this issue beginning at page 9. 
any information you desire concerning dogs or kennels or breeds which you do 
not find there, write to “The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, 
and the information which you desire will be sent to you promptly. 


If there is 











Miss Katherine M. Barnes’ Rochambeau 
d’Anjou took many ribbons at the French 


Bulldog Club’s 


recent 


Specialty Show 
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In the city, the suburbs, or nearby towns— 
anywhere you drive you'll find our Sales and 
Service Depot Sign. 

And you can count on the dealer or garage 
man who displays it. 

We have selected him for his reliability— 
then marked him for your convenience. 
ae carries the complete line of United States 

ires, 

—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ 
and ‘Plain’. 

He will tell you exactly the one you ought 
to have for your car, 
























7" ‘Royal Cord’ 


y i. one of the five 
Vig 


—just the tire you need for the conditions j \ i | ji, 
you have to meet. am \\ he i) fh. Wd 
Ask his advice. Bank on his judgment. ’ ) wi 


That’s the way hundreds of thousands of .$ Lo i 
motorists are getting most miles for the least xr il ‘AN 
money, as 

—the supreme satisfaction you, too, will 
find in United States ‘Tires. 


United States Tires 
are Good Ti iyi 
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EXPOSITION 


( preeminent) 


This announces an ex- 


clusive and authoritative 


style presentation of — 
MICHAEL 

Fashion ‘discoveries and 

exemplifications. 


The entire exhibit will 
be composed of — 


MICHAEL 
Tailleur costumes, dres- 


ses, sport wear, wraps 
and manteaux. 


This latest-— 


MICHAEL 


Fashion Reception em-— 


phasizes the union of 


Art and Adaptability. 
-A view of the new— 


MICHAEL © 


Exhibition by arrange- 
ment. — : 





734 Fifth Ave. 
New York 




















VANITY FAIR 


The War — of Mr. Spugeg 


(Continued from page 37) 


“T take no credit for sending Meadows, 
nor, for the matter of that, for anything 
that Meadows may do over there. It 
was a simple matter of duty. My son 
and I had him into the dining room 
last night after dinner. ‘Meadows,’ we 
said, ‘Henry and William are caught. 
Our man power at the front has got to 
be kept up. There’s no one left but 
ourselves and you. There’s no way out 
of it. You'll have to go.” 

“But how,” I protested, “can you get 
along with Meadows, your valet, gone? 
You'll be lost!” 

“We must do the best we can. We've 
talked it all over. My son will help me 
dress and I will help him. We can 
manage, no doubt.” 

So Meadows went. 

After this Mr. Spugg, dressed as best 
he could manage it, and taking turns 
with his son in driving his own motor, 
was a pathetic but uncomplaining object. 


EADOWS meantime was reported 
as with the heavy artillery, doing 
well. “I hope nothing happens to 
Meadows,” Spugg kept saying. “If it 
does, we’re stuck. We can’t go our- 
selves. We're too busy. We've talked 
it over and we’ve both decided that it’s 
impossible to get away from the office,— 
not with business as brisk as it is now. 
We're busier than we've been in ten 
years and can’t get off for a day. We 
may try to take a month off for the 
Adirondacks a little later but as for 
Europe, it’s out of the question.” 
Meantime, one little bit of consola- 
tion came to help Mr. Spugg to bear the 
burden of the war. I found him in the 
lounge room of the club one afternoon 
among a group of men, exhibiting two 
medals that were being passed from 
hand to hand. 
“Sent to me by the French govern- 
ment,” he explained proudly,—they’re 
for William and Henry. The motto 


means, ‘For Conspicuous Courage’ ”’ (Mr, 
Spugg drew himself up with egiti- 
mate pride). “I shall keep one and let 
Alfred keep the other till they come 
back.” Then he added, as an after- 
thought, ‘““They may never come back.” 


ROM that day on, Mr. Spugg, with 

his French medal on his watch chain, 
was the most conspicuous figure in the 
club. He was pointed out as having 
done more than any other one man in 
the institution to keep the flag flying, 
But presently the limit of Mr. Spugg’s 
efforts and sacrifices was reached. Even 
patriotism such as his must have some 
bounds. 

On entering the club one afternoon I 
could hear his voice bawling vociferous- 
ly in one of the telephone cabinets in 
the hall, “Hello, Washington,” he was 
shouting, “Is that Washington? Long 
Distance, I want Washington.” 

Fifteen minutes later he came up to 
the sitting room still flushed with in- 
dignation and excitement. 

“That’s the limit,” he said, “the ab- 
solute limit!” 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“They drafted Alfred,” he answered. 
“Just imagine it. When we're so busy 
in the office that we're getting down 
there at half past eight in the morning. 
Drafted Alfred! ‘Great Caesar,’ I said 
to them! ‘Look here! You've had my 
chauffeur and he’s gassed, and you've 
had my gardener and he’s torpedoed and 
they’re both prisoners, and last month 
I sent you my own man! That, I 
said, ‘is about the limit.’ ” 

“What did they say,” I asked. 

“Oh, it’s all right. They’ve fixed it 
all up and they’ve apologized as well. 
Alfred won’t go, of course, but it makes 
one realize that you can carry a thing 
too far. Why, they’d be taking me 
next!” 

“Oh, surely not,” I said. 


Ten Commandments of War 


(Continued from page 27) 


to oppose the national purpose were ex- 
pelled. We call upon the Senate and 
the House of Representatives to take 
similar action to-day. The people of 
the Nation have demanded the expul- 
sion of Robert M. La Follette. There 
should be no place in the Senate for a 
man of this stamp. 


8. To Enact a Law Prohibiting the 
Issuance of New Securities Ex- 
cept by Federal License 

The National Defense Council has re- 
cently declared that new issues should 
be limited to conserve the financial re- 
sources of the nation for national use. 

We believe it would be wise to have this 

recommendation embodied in a law. 


9. To Enact a Law Providing for 
the Universal Training of 
Americans Between 18 and 21 

Such a.law might be considered an 
adjunct to the present draft law in that 
this preliminary military training will 
help the men to learn the art of war 
when they are drafted. It will also 
supply the officers more rapidly. 


10. To Forbid the Compulsory 
Study of German in the Public 
Schools 

The widespread study of German by 
immature minds tends to Teutonize 

American children, and delays the 

Americanization of children of German 

parentage. The close scrutiny of Ger- 

man thought induced by Hun “frightful- 
ness” in this war has revealed abhorrent 
inherent qualities hitherto unknown, and 
to most people unsuspected. 

The German language must be thrown 


out of all public schools in America. 
That step can be better taken wholesale 
than left to any slow process. After 
the war it is only the people who are 
to-day traitors, pacifists and_ slackers 
who will have anything to do with Ger- 
many. Hereafter, throughout every 
English-speaking country the German 
language must be a dead language! 

Any language the reading of whose 
literature produces such mad-dogs and 
wolverines as compose the German army 
and navy is to be avoided. 


URTHERMORE: — Believing _ that 

an inconclusive Peace would be an 
insult to those who have fallen in this 
war and-a betrayal of the living, and 
that such a Peace would infallibly lead 
to future wars, this Society hereby de- 
clares that it is firmly in favor of prose- 
cuting the war to a satisfactory and 
definite conclusion, thereby to destroy 
Germany’s power for international evil. 

Reparation for the past, adequate as- 
surances for the future and lawful lib- 
erty to all are our objectives. 

The peoples of the world cannot end 
this conflict on any terms which leave 
Germany her present control over Aus- 
tria-Hungary and the adjacent coun- 
tries. The present German Government 
must be destroyed from within Germany 
or from without. When the Prussian 
autocracy shall have been cast out, the 


‘settlement will have to be made. 


Copies of a pamphlet, of which this 
article is but a summary, may be ob- 
tained free in any quantity by address- 
ing the American Defense Society, 44 
East 23rd Street, New York. 
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The Litmus Paper Turned Pink— 
Then He Knew That He 


Had “Acid-Mouth” 


A LITMUS Test Paper on his 
tongue quickly showed him 
that he had “Acid-Mouth’”—that 
tasteless, sly-working condition, 
which gradually weakens the 
enamel, and exposes the soft in- 
terior pulp—the very life of a tooth 


3). —to the destructive action of germs. 


Pieter nas — = 


7 





It is easy enough to find out 
whether you or any member of 
your family has “Acid-Mouth.” 


But in order to make the test 
complete, you should buy a tube 
of Pebeco Tooth Paste, and brush 
your teeth thoroughly with it. Then 
place a second Litmus Test Paper 
in your mouth. This time the paper 
will not turn pink—positive evi- 


TOOTH 


Counteracts “Acid- Mouth” 





His wife’s Litmus Test Paper 
also turned pink and so did the 
little boy’s. The little girl—only— 
seemed to be free from the condi- 
tion. Now the whole family. uses 
Pebeco Tooth Paste regularly night 
and morning, because it counteracts 


“‘Acid-Mouth.” 







PASTE 


dence that Pebeco can successfully 
combat tooth decay by counteract- 


ing “Acid-Mouth.” 


Pebeco Tooth Paste has no equal. 


for cleaning and polishing the teeth, 
and for invigorating the whole 
mouth. 

Use Pebeco twice daily, and 
have your dentist examine your 
teeth twice a year. 


Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 156 William Street, NEW YORK 


Under sole license granted by the Federal Trade Commission 






Write Today For 
Free Litmus 
Test Papers 


Put one of these Litmus 
Test Papers on your tongue 
—moisten it with saliva— 
then look at the paper. If it 
remains blue, you have not 
* Acid -Mouth.”” But if it 
turns pink, you have “‘Acid- 
Mouth,”’ and you will prob- 
ably lose your teeth one after 
another—unless you find a 
way to check “*Acid-Mouth.”” 
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222” talcums of Italy, 
*s*. so prepared as to pro- 
tect and beautify the rgost 
delicate complexions. 
Other Houbigant creations are 


Elusive as ~~ - 
nymphs of the 
woodland; soft as 
the spray of fairy : 
fountains; fragrant as “petals 
newly washed in dew.” 
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VANITY FAIR 


American Man Power 


(Continued from page 19) 


bers alone, by putting 3,300,000 men in 
the field, we have gained nothing by 
replacing Russia. We have merely 
made good a loss, and have yet done 
nothing to bring victory nearer. If we 
would win the war, we must first equal 
Russia’s strength and then put in the 
field a force so much more powerful 
than that of Russia that Germany can 
have no alternative but to yield to its 
superiority. 


OW great this additional force must 

be before Germany can be de- 
feated, no one can say. But I venture 
the prediction with confidence, that in 
so far as the German situation is known 
to the Allies, America must send 4,500,- 
000 men to France, and back them up 
with a full quota of guns and shell. 

There is no other way, no patent 
medicine panacea, no_ get-rich-quick 
method of winning the war. The re- 
sult will be decided by two factors— 
men and guns. Aircraft will make the 
decision easier to obtain, but, in the 
final analysis these two will dictate 
peace. It is not American invention but 
American productiveness that will get 
the decision. 

There is a still further consideration 
in the need for home forces and garri- 
sons. The situation at home in regard 
to our enemy aliens is becoming more 
acute daily. Hardly a week passes 
without an explosion or a disastrous 
fire either at one of our seaports or in 
one of our munition plants. The num- 
ber of interned, which through the mis- 
taken humanitarianism of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is not nearly great 
enough, is still steadily mounting. The 
guards for our war factories, for in- 
terned aliens, for a dozen other home 
duties; the garrisons for our army posts 
and our newly built cantonments; the 
requirements of the very uncertain situ- 
ation on the Mexican border; the de- 
mands of the Philippines and of China 
—all these place a demand for troops 
which it will take at least 750,000 men 
to satisfy. 

Reduced then to its simplest form, our 
problem is to raise, in all, a total of 
5,000,000 men at the earliest possible 
moment, arm them and equip them, 
prepare them in every way for duty 
overseas. It is not an impossible ‘task. 


REAT BRITAIN, with a population 
in the United Kingdom but one-third 
of our own, entered the war in August, 
1914, with a regular army in England, 
available for duty in Europe, of 100,000, 
and a militia of about the same strength, 
By December, 1915,—sixteen months 
—4,250,000 had been called to the col- 
ors and were in training. Our present 
plan is to take one year longer to do 
it and then to fall 1,000,000 men short of 
England’s achievement. If England 
could raise 4,250,000 in sixteen months, 
why can’t we raise more than 3,160,000 
in twenty-seven months? 

How many men we have now, how 
many guns or rifles or what not, is en- 
tirely beside the question. The question 
is, have we enough to make victory 
certain, can we beat Germany with it? 


iv not, why haven’t we more? There 
is no time to lose. We must hurry. 
The burden of winning the war is now 
on us. Our Allies have been carrying 
it on, fighting our fight for three and 
a half-years. They have stood between 
us and Germany during this time and 
have been terribly weakened in the 
process. The task is now ours to as- 
sume. They are war-weary and tired 


and are looking to us to give them new 
inspiration, fresh blood,—and to end it. 
The civilian population of France and 
of England have stood squarely behind 
their governments, have sacrificed will- 
ingly and given their best in treasure, 
in labor, in life itself. 


The way has 


bred the agony of Gethsemane. It must 
not lead to Calvary. But it has been 
long—and there is a limit to human 
endurance. If tried too far under such 
terrific tension it may snap. We must 
waste no more time. 


HIS, then, is our own particular: 


business: To wage a war for the 
defense of this country and for its con- 
tinued existence as a sovereign power; 
to wage it vigorously and, through the 
application of the full power of our 
wealth and our national resources in 
men and in materials, to win it. 

There are two possible methods to 
pursue—two ways of winning a battle. 
One is by a series of short steps—feed- 
ing men into the furnace in piecemeal— 
suffering a certain loss with each step 
but eventually, possibly, reaching the 
objective. The other is to mobilize 
your full strength, concentrate all of 
your forces and gain your objective in 
one powerful stroke. In the latter case 
the casualties, and the expenditures will 
not be as great as the aggregate in the 
former. The first means delay—and we 
cannot afford to delay. For every rea- 
son—humane, economic, industrial, fi- 
nancial, moral—we must not hesitate. 
We must win the war as quickly as 
possible. If capital gets in the way, 
conscript it; if labor blocks progress, 
draft it. Time enough to readjust and 
settle disputes after the war, for, if we 
lose it, there will be nothing to readjust. 
We either win, or we go down. ~ 


E build cantonments for a million 

men, fill them up and are satisfied. 
Why stop at a million, why not two or 
three, not after those in the cantonments 
have gone, but now? We know we can- 
not win with a million men. If we need 
more cantonments, build them. What is 
the difference whether we spend twenty 
billions in one year or ten billions in 
each of two years? 

What difference does money make? 

If we lose the war we will have 
neither money nor liberty left to talk 
about. 

Does the Quartermaster General say 
we have no uniforms, the Chief of Ord- 
nance that we have no rifles? Draft 
the men anyhow, put them in service 
and drill them—without guns: drill 
them in mufti. Get them in condition 
—physical and mental—while uniforms 
and rifles are being made. A man can 
drill just as well in a gray coat with 
two buttons as he can in an olive drab 
coat with five. 


SE our drill halls and armories. 

Keep them full, morning, noon and 
night with men in training. I am not 
advocating anything radical. The mir- 
acle has been done and _ successfully 
done. England did it in the early days. 
After England entered the war, her lit- 
tle island was full of men in training. 
men who had no uniforms, no rifles, no 
comfortable cantonments to live in. And 
the necessity now for quick action here 
is as great as it was then in England. 

Forget what we have done—remember 
only that it is not enough. What pos- 
sible meaning is there in the boast that 
we have a million men in cantonments 
if five million men are needed in France? 
Must we go through the agony of trans- 
lating our stupid delays and inefficien- 
cies into waste of human life before we 
come to the realization of what this war 
really means? Germany will crumble 
like an eggshell when struck with the 
full power of the United States, exerted 
im one blow. She will hold out for 
years against a number of our isolated 
efforts. 

We must act, and act now. 

The next generation, into whose hands 
we are to deliver the safekeeping of 
our country, must find it a land where 
Peace is safe at last. 
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a clear complexion : 


your skin is not fresh, smooth and glowing, or has 
suffered from an unwise use of cosmetics, let 
Resinol Soap help to clear it. 


Perhaps your complexion is unattractive simply be- 
cause it is not cleansed thoroughly and regularly with 
the proper kind of soap. : 


For most skins, the soap should be free from harsh, 
drying alkali, and should contain just enough soothing, 
healing medication to relieve clogged pores, reduce the 
tendency to pimples, redness and oiliness, and to bring 
out the natural beauty of the complexion. 


esinol 


Resinol Soap is just that kind, an unusually pure and 
cleansing toilet soap, to which has been added the gentle 
Resinol medication. 


Bathe your face for several minutes with Resinol 
Soap and warm water, working the creamy lather into 
the skin gently with the finger tips. Then wash off 
with more Resinol Soap and warm water, finishing with 
a dash of clear, cold water, to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you will probably 
be astonished to see how quickly your complexion be- 
comes clearer, fresher and more velvety. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists 
and dealers in toilet goods. For a 
guest-room-size trial cake, free, write 
to Dept. 14-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Oap 
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ERBA MATE *@ 
Whe fea of _ fouth America 


RINGS to your table the fra- 
grance of sunny Brazilian hillsides. 
A new and pleasurable beverage 
welcomed by the discriminating 
hostess—supplying a touch of orig- 
inality and distinction to her table. 













Per Packag: 50 Cents 


At Charles & Company, Acker. Merrall & 
Condit and Van Dyk Stores. Or sent by 


JAMES J. O’ROURKE, Importer 
51 East 42nd Street, New York City \ 
Phone: Murray Hill 2287 \ 














SOMEWHERE 
IN AMERICA 


there is a school just fitted to the individual 
requirements of your son or daughter. 
And yet you may never have heard of it. 
That is the function of 










THE VOGUE SCHOOL DIRECTORY 






to bring together schools and parents to 
the benefit of children. Whatever question 
you have, you may depend upon Vogue 
for authoritative, personal advice and 
judgment. 





















The manager of Vogue’s school depart- 
ment is familiar with the especial fitness 
of every worth-while school in America. 
And his unbiased advice is free to you at 
any time—upon any problem. Write to 
him today. 








Vogue School Directory 
19 West 44th St., New York City 
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‘Self-Determination: German Style 


(Continued from page 49) 


| 


It was heard, and so quickly, that one 
suspects that if it had not been heard 
the prompter would have spoken up 
for it. There was a German army all 
ready to march into the Ukraine. Two 
weeks after the peace treaty the Bolshe- 
viki captured Kieff, but two weeks later 
the Germans had driven them out. Let 
no one say the Bolsheviki will not fight; 
but they are particular in their choice 
of opponents. They will fight Ukrain- 


massacre of the German officers would 
be an easy way out. Chickens in a 
crate at the poultry market are not like- 
ly to suggest massacre of the men who 
handle them, but the excuse was good 
enough for a German. 


S° General von Eichhorn proclaimed 
what was euphemistically termed “a 
state of enhanced protection”; protec- 
tion, that is, for Germans. A German 


| ians, Finns, Poles, with pleasure; but lieutenant marched into the Rada, took 
| when it comes to fighting Germans they up his stand in front of the President’s 
| seem to feel that their energies could be 


better employed elsewhere. 


O the German army captured Kieff; 
it went, on to Odessa; it overran 


| and occupied the whole Ukraine. Under 
| its protection the Rada went back to its 














capital, and Prof. Count von Hertling, 
the German Imperial Chancellor, tele- 
graphed to the head of the Ukrainian 
government that he expected the latter 
to notify him as soon as the disorders 
in the country had been suppressed, so 


| that the German troops could be with- 
drawn. 


Bu: somehow, the presence of the 
Germans seemed to inspire disor- 
ders instead of suppressing them. It 
became evident that there was a short- 
age of wheat. Some of it had been 
spoiled; some of it had been burned in 
the agrarian riots of the previous year; 
land was untilled because of those same 
riots, which had scared most of the own- 
ers of the big estates into flight. More- 
over, 1917 had been a year of amiable 
disorder, when the diversions of revolu- 
tion and intoxication had been possible 
for the first time in years; most of the 
Ukrainian rustics had been too busy in- 
dulging in these pleasantries to plant 
much wheat. It became apparent that 
the Germans, to get their million tons, 
would have to seize pretty nearly all the 
wheat there was; and they set to work 
with commendable German thoroughness 


| to do so, regardless of what happened 
| 


to the Ukraine. 


ELLING about it later in the 
Reichstag, a member of the German 
government who had been delegated to 
defend the army in the Ukraine against 
the charge, not of interference with a 


| friendly people—there are few in Ger- 


many who object to that—but of coarse 
work, of proceedings so crude that any- 
body could see through them, put it this 
way: “We had to concern ourselves 


| with obtaining deliveries of grain ac- 


cording .> the treaty. Our activity in 
this connection has been to a certain 
extent a source of discontent.” 


THIS was putting it mildly. How far 
the Rada had originally been de- 
liberately subservient to the Central 
Powers, how far the whole Ukrainian 
nationalist movement had been “planted” 
by Germany and Austria, are questions 
for debate; but when the Rada saw 
German soldiers compelling the peas- 
ants, at the point of the bayonet, to give 
up their last stores of wheat, it seems to 
have manifested some solicitude for the 
safety and welfare of the people. It be- 
gan to look as if the self-determination- 
ists might determine to ask the Germans 
to go away and leave them to themselves. 

But the German commander, General 
von Eichhorn, was an admirably prac- 
tical man. There was a profound and 


| prophetic significance in the fact that 


Eichhorn is the German word for 
squirrel, and that the Rada was largely 
composed of nuts. So the Germans 
conveniently discovered the fact, if you 
care to call it that, that a few of the 
ministers and members of the Rada had. 
been in conference with other citizens 
over what was to be done about it; and 
they discovered, or said they discovered, 
that somebody had suggested that a 


chair, and called out the names of a 
long line of Ministers and Deputies who 
were promptly put under arrest by the 
soldiers who accompanied him. This, 
said the government’s apologist to the 
German people, was a regrettable blun- 
der; but the government let it go at 
that and stood by Eichhorn. Which 
was the end, for the moment at least, 
of self-determination in the Ukraine. 


A GREAT discovery, this self-deter- 
mination. It was put to use in 
Finland, whose people as long ago as 
last fall proclaimed their complete in- 
dependence from Russia, an indepen- 
dence they had longed for ever since 
they were taken under the Czar’s do- 
minion in 1809, A government was 
formed—a curious government, very 
much like that of the Ukraine in that 
it was composed largely of big land- 
holders and intellectuals, and based on 
an assembly that was largely Socialist. 
It got itself recognized by France, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries as an independent state, for at 
that time it was not perceived by every- 
body that the Germans had their own 
peculiar ideas of self-determination. Our 
own government, fortunately, was more 
cautious, 


HERE: as in the Ukraine, the Bolshe- 
viki gave the Germans a convenient 
excuse. They could not see self-deter- 
mination for anybody else; they had no 
sympathy with Socialists except Social- 
ists of their own all-or-nothing-prefer- 
ably-nothing type. They started a 
Bolshevist revolt in Finland, backing it 
with fleets and armies from Russia. 
The Swedish Finns, a large element in 
the population, wanted Sweden, which 
had once possessed the country, to help 
them out. But Sweden prudently re- 
fused; it was evident that somebody 
else was aching for an invitation. 

So a treaty of peace was signed be- 
tween Germany and Finland, and Fin- 
land asked Germany for help. The 
Germans looked like good people to 
suppress revolutions—they had just re- 
taken Kieff for the Ukrainidns—and 
they came into Finland with great alac- 
rity. In a few weeks they had pretty 
well wiped out the Finnish Bolsheviki, 
and the Russian Bolsheviki, true to their 
principles, had gone away from there to 
a place where the fighting was easier. 


UT where was Finland? Judge 
Svinhufvud, head of the Finnish gov- 
ernment, had been captured by the Bol- 
sheviki, but had made his escape. Did 
he go to join his army? He did not. 
He went to Berlin, which apparently 
looked like the safest place; and as soon 
as he arrived rumors began to float 
about that a German prince was to be 
selected as King of Finland. But it 
makes little difference who is King; the 
capital of Finland is occupied by a Ger- 
man army. _ Self-determination has 
worked out in the good old German 
way. 


CROSS the Gulf of Finland are the 

Russian Baltic provinces. Perhaps 
five per cent of their population is Ger- 
man; and that five per cent includes 
tne landed nobility, who, for the last 
seven hundred years, have ruled with 
untempered (Continued on page 78) 
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New Monterey Hotel 


North Asbury Park New Jersey 
OPEN JUNE 29th, for seventh season 


Capacity 500. All outside rooms. Hot and cold 
salt water in all bathrooms. White service. 
Orchestra. Largest, most modern hotel on North 
Jersey Coast. 


NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE 
5 West 40th Street 


W. H. Westwood, Representative 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
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SLOG OOO: 


ai Well varnished floors and woodwork grow 
old gracefully. Time mellows their beauty. Dust and liquids 
may settle on the surface. But they cannot get under to 
mar the delicate grain of the wood. 


COCO COCO OOOO COCK MMIC IC 





HARRISON’S 
E VITROLAC VARNISH 


is really floor armor—tough, durable, brilliant and luxurious 
= —proof against scuffing feet. 

= Protect and preserve the delicate natural grain of your 
t3| floors and woodwork. Banish the embarrassment of spots 
and stains and save excessive housework. 


Owned and Operated by 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City 
Visit the Du Pont Products Store—1105 Boardwa’k, Atlantic City, N. j. 
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La bbohimo 


MpbjrMartor HOCE 


TALC 


An exquisitely fra- 
grant talcum which has 
its origin in the flower 
gardens of France. 

At the best stores. 
Extract Talcum... 
$5, $2.50, $1.50 Rouge 1.0 
Toilet Water 3.00 Poudre Com- 
Face Powder 1.50 
Sachet 1.50 
twenty-five cents to 
Vivaudou, (Dept. 17, Times 
Building, New York) for a 
generous sample of La 
heme or Violette 
Arly, in a miniature 
botile 











Self-Determination: German Style 


(Continued from page 76) 


| harshness over a peasantry of Letts and 


Esths; a nobility which furnished the 
most rigid reactionaries to the Russian 
government and gave its pro-German 
cast to the Russian court. Russian 
revolution, both in 1905 and 1917, 
brought a rising of the peasantry against 
the German squires; bloodshed and 
pillaging, murder and imprisonment. 


part of the Baltic provinces were in 
Germany’s hands when the Russian 
Bolsheviki made peace; part were not. 


| Germany expressly recognized the right 
| of the peoples to determine their own 


destiny. But who are the people? Ah, 
there you are! As soon as the Germans 
said “self-determination” the German 
land barons, or such of them as were 
still out of jail, got together and peti- 
tioned to be let into the glorious and 
beneficent German Empire. The ninety- 
five per cent of Letts and Esths also 
organized; they even formed a govern- 
ment, and demanded complete and un- 
trammeled independence. But the Ger- 
man army was at hand to redress the 
“wrongs” of the German aristocracy; 
the Lettish government was put in jail. 
The German army holds the Baltic 
provinces; self-determination has again 
been interpreted in the usual German 
way. 


O the south of the Baltic provinces 

is Lithuania. This country, op- 
pressed atrociously by Russia, had been 
occupied by the German armies in 1915, 
and had suffered atrocities rivalling 
those in Belgium. The Germans, in the 
peace treaty with Russia, recognized the 
right of Lithuania to self-determination. 
Lithuania declared her independence; 
the German Chancellor recognized it. 
But here again there was a convenient 
institution to solicit German help—help 
against what Heaven only knows. Here 
as in the Baltic provinces it was a diet 


representing the landed proprietors 
which solicited help and announced that 
it wanted to be “allied to the German 
Empire by an eternal, steadfast al- 
liance.” ; 


S° the Kaiser gratefully accepted the 
offer; but—‘‘we will assume,” he 
added, “that the conventions to be con- 
cluded will take the interests of the 
German Empire into account equally 
with those of Lithuania, and that Lith- 
uania will participate in the war bur- 
dens of Germany, which secured her 
liberation.” 

Since Lithuania has no money left 
because the Germans stole it, as the 
representatives of the Lithuanian Na- 
tional Council in Washington pointed 
out, this can only mean that Lithuania’s 
young men are to be drafted into Ger- 
man armies to replace the millions 
slaughtered in France; or to replace 
those who, before they lost their lives 
in the East, committed some truly Ger- 
man atrocities on the women and chil- 
dren of Lithuania. And to complete 
the process the German and Austrian 
Emperors get together and of their own 
free will, unhampered by anybody else, 
announce that they will proceed to pick 
kings for Lithuania and the Baltic 
provinces—as well as for Poland, which 
had been playing both ends against the 
middle only to come suddenly to the 
realization that there was no middle 
and that the Germans were at both ends. 


(THE German Empire is not so healthy 
an organism as it once was, and it 
might have had a hard time digesting 
the whole western part of the old Rus- 
sian Empire if it had had to swallow 
it at a single bite. But thanks to the 
Bolsheviki, it was able to bite off a 
little at a time; and its food was pre- 
digested by the Bolshevist sauce of self- 
determination. 


The Trouble with Sex Radicals 


(Continued from page 24) 


work in the social order. He might 
do all this—he should do it, or something 
like it, simply in the reader’s interest. 
Then for his own conscience he might do 


| much more beside. He might even carry 


the battle into the streets till he fell 
splendidly, covered with wounds, in 
Greenwich Village. But that is for his 
conscience to decide. As a matter of 
fact, he does not do a single one of 
these things. He does not attack casual 
marriage. He merely attacks the date 
on which the theory of it appeared. He 
says it is pathetic, after nearly four years 
of war, to hear of casual marriage again. 
With sex discussion at its present heat, 
how, he asks, can any one hope to 
awaken interest in this old half-way 
heresy of conventional minds? 


N the other hand, he does not uphold 
sex spontaneity. .He merely contrives 

to let you know he has something like it 
up his sleeve. All that can be made of 
the situation is that he is further away 
from something than somebody else is, 
and the nature of either is not revealed. 
I regret that owing to my inability to 


| remember a social theory for more than 


five days, I have been obliged to take 


| the imaginary instance of Rockmore vs. 
| Speedwell, but the real instances are 
| every bit as sad. 


F course I am speaking of the gen- 
eral run and not of the exceptions, 
but every radical I have lately met, not 
only has the air of considering himself 
an exception, but spends most of his 


| time in declaring how very desirable 


that situation is. I have read twelve 
papers by earnest young men each point- 
ing out how important it was that 
everybody should be himself, and yet so 
far as I could see every one of them 
could, without causing a social disaster, 
have been almost anybody else. I have 
found a dozen others each so preoccupied 
with the bare fact that he was radical 
that he clean forgot to tell me what he 
was radical about. 


ND I have found still others who 

busied themselves in attacking a 
mysterious something that they said had 
flourished four years ago, and attacking 
it for no other reason than that it be- 
longed to four years ago. I have en- 
countered radical minds so absorbed in 
their declarations of independence that 
they had not a moment's leisure to draw 
an independent breath. And I have seen 
several advanced thinkers so tickled by 
the pleasure of advancing that they 
really could not stop to think. 


I HAVE devoted four solid evenings to 
this exceedingly unexciting sport, 
and I am now going to fall behind and 
read George Meredith’s “One of Our 
Conquerors,” which, by the way, though 
published in the dark backward of the 
early eighteen nineties, described with 
some precision the causes of the present 
war and pointed out with absclute 
exactitude the means by which it might 
have been avoided. 

And he did this without snubbing a 
single predecessor on the mere ground 
that he lived too early on this earth. 





VANITY FAIR 


BEAUTY 


THE WATCH-WORD 


Who goes there? 
A woman. 


What do you want? 
To be happy, to be 
liked, to be attractive. 


What is the watch-word? 
‘‘ Beauty.”’ 


The woman without it is stopped 
by every sentinel. The woman 
who exhibits it is welcome every- 
where. 


You may learn the watch-word, 

ou may acquire it. MME. 
RUBINSTEIN has demon- 
strated that no woman need re- 
main other than beautiful. She 
has demonstrated it in Paris, 
London, Moscow, Sydney, New 
York and all over the world. She 
has demonstrated it with thou- 
sands, she has demonstrated *' 
with women of the keenest in- 
tellect, of the most conservative 
ideas. : 


MME. RUBINSTEIN’S Retinue of 
followers is international. 


To resist the ravages of Summer, let 
Madame Helena Rubinstein arm you 
with these weapons of defence: 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD expels 
all impurities of the skin, clears the pores, 
imparts beauty and. softness; wards off 
wrinkles and crowsfeet. Valaze repairs the 
daily beauty wastage, removing freckles and 
tan and dispels the tanning and’staining ef- 
fects of sunburn. Valaze restores and pre- 
serves the natural beauty of the skin. Price 
$1.25, $2.25 and $6.00. 

VALAZE SKIN - TONING LOTION — Used 
with Valaze Skinfood will insure quicker and 
better results. A_ splendid anti-wrinkle 
lotion. Price $1.25, $2.25. For a dry skin the 
“Special” is used. $2.00, $4.00 and $7.50. 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE—Quite mystifying in 
its action of overcoming oiliness and “shine” 
of the skin, and undue flushing of nose and 
face. Also reduces enlarged pores and black- 
heads. Price $1.65, $3.00 and $6.00. 


VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND OPEN PORE 
PASTE — Refines coarse skin texture, re- 
moves blackheads and reduces. enlarged 
pores. Is used in place of~soap. Price 
$1.10, $2.10 and $5.50. 


VALAZE BEAUTY FOUNDATION CREME 
for a greasy skin. Conceals tan, freckles and 
other skin blemishes. Whitens and bleaches 
the skin instantly. Excellent foundation for 
powder. Price $1, $2, $3 and upwards. 
VALAZE OUTDOOR BALM ROSE protects a 
dry skin from freckles, sunburn and tanning. 
Unequalled as an anti-wrinkle preparation 
and exquisite foundation for powder. Price 
$1.65, $3.30 and upwards. 

VALAZE SNOW LOTION, a liquid powder 
and an indispensable beauty lotion for Sum- 
mer. It soothes, refreshes and cools. Ad- 
heres firmly and invests face with exquisite 
softness of color. Price $1.25, $2.25 and $5. 
CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES, natural face 
coloring. Mention whether for blonde or 
brunette. Price $1.00, $3.50 and upwards. 
VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER, for 
greasy or normal skin. $1, $3 and $5. 
NOVENA POUDRE, for dry skins. In five 
tints, flesh, rose, white, cream, and rachel. 
Price $1.00, $3.00 and $5.00. 

VALAZE COMPRESSED POWDER, with puff 
and mirror, in dainty, convenient form for 
purse. Price $.75 each. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


Lj Gast 49" Street, MY 
PARIS LONDON, W. 
255 Rue St.Honor€é 24 Grafton Street 


1427 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Natatorium Bldg., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Chicago: Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 No. Michigan Ave. 

San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple St 
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1S, UST a delightful-Day Cruiser, with ample accom- The power plaht-in “Viva” is a six cylinder Van Blerck 

Ww modations for4-largé, jolly party. 40 ft. x 8 ft. 6 in. —thé ideal engine for 4 boat-of this type, where speed 

he Designed and built by Wm. H.~Hand, Jr.,. for Mr: and dependability, are two very necessary features. 
A.Gardiner Cooper of New York City and Gréenwich, . “Viva” is almost a duplicate of the famous “Countess” 
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wis want it to be—to give you that real pride of ownership 

of VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY, 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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This is the Summer 


smile that goes with 
our two-piece suits. 


Thinnest tropical fabrics. 
Highest type of tailoring. 
All ready-to-wear ! 


Everything for hot weather. 


White flannels, silk shirts, 
Panamas, low shoes. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


RoGers PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at13thSt. “The at 34th St. 
Four a 
han " — Sia. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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DANERSK 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


We are the largest manufac- 
turers of Decorative Furni- 
ture of special design in this 
country. 


You cannot get a special set- 
ting made to order through 
the usual channels in less than 
ten weeks delivery. We will 
guarantee you ten days deliv- 
ery if necessary. 

We have our own factories 
at Stamford, Conn. Purchase 
through your decorator or 
dealer or come direct to our 
New York Exhibition Rooms. 


Our Book on Decorative Fur- 
niture is of permanent value. 
Send for catalog “G-7”. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 
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New York’s Unceasing Pageantry 


(Continued from page 33) 


has grown and deepened, with the 
growing consciousness of the high part 
she was to play in an adventure that 
has done more for her as a social or- 
ganism than anything else in her history. 


ETERAN soldiers of the Allies, 

sent to New York to help to arouse 
the city, were surprised by what they 
found—a spirit that they did not expect. 
A few scattered survivors of the Prin- 
cess Pat’s gave us our first thrill of 
reality. Then came the MacLeans and 
the Gordons, Scots from Canada by way 
of the trenches, weather-beaten men in 
weather-beaten uniforms, who were 
frankly delighted by the welcome of the 
crowds that they drew wherever they 


appeared. These were foliowed by 
Newfoundlanders, many of them se- 
verely injured. The Blue Devils of 


France, individually decorated and regi- 
mentally decorated, with their terribly 
effective looking weapons, brown faces 
and sturdy bodies, made it plain at a 
glance why they were uncomfortable 
neighbors for the best that the enemy 
could put up against them. Anzacs, 
from Australia and New Zealand, gave 
a significance to the word “Gallipoli” 
that had been missing, as long as it 
was only something that we had read 
about. 

These lean miners and bushmen from 
under the Southern Cross made a par- 
ticularly strong impression because they 
suggested, in appearance and gravity of 
manner, our own Westerners of the cat- 
tle ranches. They came from distant 
countries which, before the war, would 
have been regarded by any German as 
distinctly not-military. In fact, the 
Prussian drill-sergeants might have been 
expected to refer to them in the same 
way that they spoke for a while of the 
“untrained Americans,” who, so it was 
said airily, would not be ready, before 
Teuton victory came, to fight the goose- 
steppers of Germany. It is ominous for 
Berlin that these persons of peaceful 
pursuits have won for themselves such 
a name as fighting men. 

The American Indians in full feathers 
have been more prominent around New 
York of late as drive orators than as 
potential fighters. The negro infantry, 
raised in Manhattan, with negroes as 
company officers, and a fine band, have 
proved to be among the most popular of 
our soldiers. 


HE British from Great Britain seen 

about New York at present, like the 
Americans wear their uniforms, like 
their decorations, with a certain air of 
deprecation. In both cases the tendency 
is to regard a uniform as something to 
do work in, and not otherwise. Hence 
the longing to get into mufti, and the 
bore of not being able to do so, on ac- 
count of war conditions. The French 
and the Italian military men, as the re- 
sult of old Continental tradition, take 
their professional togs as a matter of 
course at all times. It is all a question 
of whether the individual regards him- 
self as a citizen first and a soldier after- 
wards, or as a soldier first and a citizen 
afterwards. Kitchener reviewed the 
West Point cadets in a tweed suit, and 
it is significant that the Commander in 
Chief of the American Army and Navy 
has not a single uniform to his name. 

In spite of the constant presence on 
Fifth Avenue of soldiers and sailors of 
all branches of our land and sea services, 
and of all branches of the services of 
our Allies, New York shows no sign of 
a sense of the “monotony of war.” On 
the contrary, a stirring incident like the 


- 


‘> 


e 
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funeral of the gallant and lamented 
Italian flyer Resnati, and the spirit in 
which it was witnessed; the manner in 
which some of Pershing’s 
veterans were welcomed home, and the 
way in which we have welcomed the 
wounded Canadians, as if they belonged 
to ourselves, show that we are antici- 
pating with growing keenness the time 
when we shall have striking signs of our 
losses. These will bring no unworthy 
depression, but simply a stronger de- 
termination to see the thing through. 
Cheerfulness is not next to courage. It 
is of the very essence of all sorts of 
courage. 


VEN Wall Street forgets its usual 

preoccupations on the slightest ex- 
cuse, provided it has to do with the war. 
Facing the statue of Washington at the 
Sub-Treasury Building, reaching past 
the office of J. P. Morgan, and the 
Stock Exchange down Broad Street, 
and, to the right over to Broadway and 
Trinity Church, the supposedly stolid 
denizens of the financial district demon- 
strate, on countless noon-hour occasions, 
that they are as much interested as any- 
body else. There is no reason to apolo- 
gize because New York refuses to be 
gloomy over what is bound to come. 


She has a right to be fascinated by the | 


pageant symbolic of great events, or 
preliminary to great events, as it is 
unrolled before her eyes from day to 
day. She has a new Consciousness of 
force such as she never had before. 
The war has not hit her as it has hit 
London, or Paris, or Rome. Here life 
is still more or less normal, there are 
still cakes and ale—in spite of Mr. 
Hoover—and ginger is still hot i’ the 
mouth. In spite of the stoppage of 
immigration the population has in- 
creased steadily during the four years 
of struggle. The future has trials, but 
no terrors, and when it is America’s 
turn to hold the line New York flags 
will have their proper share of the hon- 
orable inscriptions. 


HE crush of motor cars on the Ave- 

nue is as great as ever, but they are 
at the disposal of the Government, 
whenever the Government asks for them. 
The theatres are busy, but a great part 
of the time they are doing something 
for the war. Society has been going 
through the motions, but literally the 
vast majority of its members are help- 
ing the nation in some capacity. Actors 
and actresses, singers and musicians are 
displaying their usual willingness to give 


their services to the public, for recruit- | 


ing or anything else, free, gratis and 
for nothing. And so it goes through 
all trades, professions and callings. New 
York is serious and knows what she is 
about, and it will go hard with any 
section of the population that tries, in 
its folly, to interfere with her high 
purpose. 

When the President came over to re- 
view the great Red Cross parade of 
May 18—the most impressive thing of 
the sort ever seen—he decided to make 
in New York the strongest statement 
that has come from him, since we went 
into the war. He knew what he was 
doing. New York showed him .where 
she stood. The result was that he said 
he was “a tired man having a good 
time.” There was no levity about that. 
An overworked Executive might well be 
heartened by the warm support of a 
metropolis which is no longer the fault- 
finding city of other days of national 
stress and storm, but a very human 
place full of decent enthusiasm. 
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VANITY FAIR 


“Mum” 


} (as easy to use as to say) 


makes dainty 
women so much 
daintier 


_Yes—and more. For 
they know that nothing 
can mar the perfection 
_of the toilette when they 
‘use “Mum”. Ever so 
little “Mum” neutral- 
izes all embarrassing 
odors without stopping. 
natural functions. Rub 
‘it under arm after the 
_bath — and_ wherever 
else annoying odors are 


‘apt to arise. Thousands 
|of women use “Mum” 
daily. Get a jar today. 


25c at drug and department stores 
“Mum” ts a trademark registered 1nU.S. Patent Office 
‘“‘Mum”’ Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 











| High Praise— 
_And Well Deserved 


Rebecca West’s remarkable 
story of the war, entitled “The 
Return of the Soldier,” has re- 
ceived the most distinguished 
commendation of any book of 
fiction published in America 
this year. H. G. Wells says it 
is the most interesting thing 
he has read in a long time. Gil- 
man Hall, in a review of several 
thousand words in The North 
American Review, says it is an 
authentic work of genius. The 
New Republic says it is “like a 
golden cup of some best period.” 
The New York Sun says “Miss 
West has told a superb story 
tersely and beautifully.” The 
Chicago Tribune says it is “so 
faithful in its realism, yet so 
touched with the higher issues 
of life as to stand almost alone 
among stories of the war for 
beauty and terror and truth.” 
And to the same effect speak 
The Dial, The New York Mail, 
The Independent, Reedy’s Mir- 
ror, and so on and on. “The 
Return of the Soldier” is illus- 
trated by Norman Price, is pub- 

; lished by The Century Co., New 
York, and is sold by all book- 
sellers for $1.00. 
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StouT WOMEN 


Lane Bryant specially designed bathing suits 
and corsets will solve your problem of look- 
ing well in the water—and greatly reduce 
your apparent size. 


Lhe djryant 


rts chethes and general summer wear— 
discs 36 to 56 bust—are distinctively differ- 
ent from what you will find elsewhere. 
Three Stores—Mail Service too 
If you can’t visit any of our stores our 
expert mail order service makes long dis- 
tance shopping equally satisfactory. Write 


to Dept. D-11, New York Address, for 
“MODES.”’ 
Lane Bryant, 21-23 W. 38th St., New York 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
255 Woodward Ave. 17 North State St. 


New Waumbek 


Hotel and Cottages 
JEFFERSON WHITE MTS., N. H. 


The Hotel De Luxe of the Mountains. 
25 Mile Unobstructed View. 
Altitude 1,600 Feet | 
18 Hole Golf Course—Finest in New | 
Hampshire. Tennis. Horseback Riding, 
Woodland Trails. Accommodates 500. 
165 Rooms with Private Bath. 110 
Rooms with Running Water. | 
H. N. TOWNSLEY, Mgr. | 
Season Booking Office, | 
June 29to 8 W. 40th St., New York. 
October Ist. Tel. Vanderbilt—2290. 


Nadine 
Face Powder | 
(In Green Boxes Only) | 



































Keeps The gaa 
Beautifu 


Soft and Poe sac. 

A — back if not en- 
‘sel pleased. ine is pure and 
harmless. pe until washed off. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discol- || 
orations. A million delighted users 
rove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
ink, Brunette, White. 50c. Bod toilet 

counters or mail. Dept. V. F. 

National Toilet Company Paris.’ Bi U.S. A. 


























SAM BROWNE 


The Service Cigarette 
Made of the finest Virginia Leaf 
Price $1.50 a 100 
Shipped to the Expeditionary Forces 


including packing and carriage charges 
$12.50 a 1000 


M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 East 45th Street 
New York 
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Mortality in the Drama 


(Continued from page 29) 





tumes were all absolutely charming. 

Perhaps a little of my general dis- 
satisfaction was due to the fact that I 
could hear only an occasional word of 
what went on, for my seat was just 
about twenty feet away from the Broad- 
way cars. I’ve been a medley of popu- 
lar aches ever since, all of them due 
to my sitting in the biting wind which 
blows adown the last row of the Cohan 
Theatre. 


F “Rock-a-Bye Baby,” at the Astor, 

I can only say—well, Yes and No. 
You see, it’s one of those farces that 
have been turned into a musical comedy, 


' and you know how those things always 


are. Whenever you become engrossed 
in the farce, somebody starts a song, 


| and just as you're really getting in- 


terested in the song, you are shot back 
into the farce, of which, in the mean- 
time, you have completely lost track. 

Farces really ought to go right along, 
The minute you put 
them down somewhere, in order to take up 
the music, they get all cold and flabby. 


ARGARET MAYO’S “Baby Mine” 
was the foundation of “‘Rock-a-Bye 
Baby,” and Jerome Kern wrote the mu- 





sic. Somehow, Mr. Kern never seems to 
show his real speed unless Wodehouse 
and Bolton are behind him. After every 
song in “Rock-a-Bye Baby,” you say 
to yourself, “Oh, that’s awfully pretty. 
I always did like that thing. Let’s see— 
it’s from ‘Leave It to Jane,’ isn’t it?” 


The score sounds like selections from | 


Kern’s biggest hits—but at that, lis- 
tening to Jerome Kern steal his own 
thunder makes a much better evening’s 
sport than hearing anyone else attempt 
to do it. 


peal cast works nobly for the cause. 
Louise Dresser, Edna Hibbard, and 
Walter Jones do ‘their best, and there 
is a chorus composed of the prettiest 
girls I ever saw off the New Amster- 
dam Roof. But the greatest hit is 
scored by Dorothy Dickson, who dances 
better than she ever did—and you just 
ought to see her in that black dress! 
But she appears only twice—she never 
even came on in the last act, which 
was a great blow to me. The last act 
is just nothing but thick plot, with two 
of the most virulent stage children I 
have ever witnessed irrelevantly brought 
in to help make unpopular the chorus 
of one of the songs. 





The Vain Path of Vanity 


(Continued from page 51) 


people’s faith in the wisdom of their 
rulers and in an ultimate victory for 
their arms is apparently unshaken. 


HERE are two things, however, 

which should not be forgotten; when 
we consider how our newspapers have 
lulled our sense of security. One is the 
censorship, which has prevented the pub- 
lication of a great deal of matter that 
might have upset our serenity, and the 
other is the increasing power of the 
publicity agents in the important work 
of forming public opinion. 

Few persons outside of newspaper 
offices, have any conception of the 
growth. of the profession of publicity or 
of the influence that it wields. Origi- 
nally an humble minion of actors, 
singers and theatrical managers, it has 
extended the sphere of its activities to 
such an extent that it is now at the 
service of every calling in the country, 
and numbers among its clients business 
men, politicians, clergymen, women of 
society—everybody, in short, who has 
any dealing with the general public. 
The Standard Oil Company, great rail- 
road corporations, important banking 
houses, all have their press agents whose 
duty it is to place their employers before 
the world in the most agreeable light 
possible. 


THAT so much of this especially pre- 
pared matter finds its way into news- 
paper columns is due partly to the fact 





that it costs the papers nothing, and 
partly to the ingenious manner in which 
it is prepared, and the skill with which 
it is offered. The press agent is by 
nature optimistic and eulogistic. The 
persistent optimism of our national press 
agents has helped to lull us to sleep. 

In consequence of a constant appeal 
to our vanity and sense of well being, it 
has been easy for us to persuade our- 
selves that we had no cause for alarm, 
and that the war was still, as Secre- 
tary Baker remarked, “three thousand 
miles away”. Future generations may 
marvel at the somnolence that not even 
the outrages of the U-boats on our own 
shores could disturb. 


Not even the great drive which the 
Germans started in March, and the 
frantic calls from our Allies for the aid 
long ago promised them, have robbed us 
of our complacency. We are still intern- 
ing enemy aliens and letting them es- 
cape. We are still affording spies and 
traitors opportunity and almost encour- 
agement in the performance of their 
iniquitous work. 

The day may come when not even the 
personal gallantry of the soldiers whom 
we have sent into the conflict will suf- 
fice to offset the feeling of regret which 
may grow out of our failure to measure 
up to our responsibility. Meanwhile 
shall we console ourselves with the 
idiot’s paean, “God’s in his heaven! 
All’s right with the world!” 



















BILTMORE 


43rd and 44th Sts. and Madison Ave. 


Italian Sunken 
Gardens 


Fountains, flowers, 
music and tea g 














LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeauty Doctor 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25, 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


Shop At Ease 


Instead of trying to choose 
between shopping and resting, 
why not, while at ease, select 
anything you need and let 
Vanity Fair send it to you. 


Finding What You Want 


isn’t a bore if you know just 
where to get it. And whatever 
your need, Vanity Fair can 
supply it. 

To the busy woman of today—who 
has an increasing number of de- 
mands upon her time and strength 
and patience—the shopping prob- 
lem is no problem. It is a pleasure. 


Where Shall I Buy It? 


is quickly and easily answered by 
telling Vanity Fair of your needs 
or making definite selection from 
these pages. The Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service will gladly shop 
for you. 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 
19 West 44th Street New York City 





























Over a Million Mothers Have Worn Lane Bryant’s 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


and have found invalu- 
able comfort and satis- 
faction in . Gives 
wonderful support to 
back and abdomen and 
freedom through dia- 
phragm. Balances the 
figure and gives it 
straight lines, making 
condition imperceptible. 


PRICES 
$4.45, $5.95, $7.95, $10 
Order today, giving pres- 
a waist measure. We 
all charges. Sat- 


Istact, ion guaranteed or 





LANE BRYANT, 21 W. 38th St., New York 
17 North’ State Street 
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255 Woodward Avenue 
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THE POWER_ IN 


UST as The Delineator is the most powerful woman’s 

magazine in the United States, so it is the most influential 
all over the world. Special editions in four languages serve 
the women of Europe, South America and the colonies of 
the Far East. The Delineator is the only international 
magazine. 



















This unique influence of The Delineator is due to its 
practical service in women’s lives. Here in America it is 
the trusted friend and the business counsellor of more than 
a million homes. 


Of the influential families in every town, one in every 
five reads The Delineator. 


The women at the head of these progressive American 
homes use the editorial and advertising columns of The 
Delineator as the guide to their household purchases. 
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EVERY TOWN 


MERCHANTS :—Your most valued customers are readers 
of The Delineator. They follow the announcements of its 
advertisers in the same faith with which they accept the sug- 
gestions of its editors. 


The articles advertised in The Delineator are the things 
your best customers desire. Furthermore, as The Delineator 
accepts no mail order advertising, its readers will come to 
your store to supply their wants. 


Make a practice of looking over each monthly issue of 
The Delineator. It will prove an invaluable advance guide 
to the articles which will find the readiest market among 
your customers. 










































Roosevelt Says— 


R. FRANK H. 

SIMONDS’ his- 
tory of the great war is a 
very remarkable work. 
It is not too much to say 
that no other man in this 
or any other country can 
quite parallel the work 
that Mr. Simonds has 
done. It is hard to say 
what most to admire; the 
really extraordinary grasp 
of the essential facts of 
the war which is shown; 
or the transparent clear- 
ness with which the facts 
are brought out; or the 
entire fairness and im- 
partiality of the conclu- 
sions,” which one finds in 


THE 





@© Underwood and Underwood 


History *.World War 


J, FRANK H. SIMONDS 


INCE the day in July, 1914, when 

one flaming editorial of Frank 
H. Simonds startled New York, his 
fame has stretched around the world. 

He is read by European general 
staffs. He is welcomed by Presi- 
dent Poincaré and by Lloyd George. 
He is the one great historian whom 
this war has developed. 

And because Frank H. Simonds 
has become so great, the whole 
world is eager to help him with the 


writing of this story. Therefore 
those who know best some _indi- 
vidual part of the great conflict— 
those who have played a part in it 
—have written of what they know 
best. There are hundreds of those 
contributors. One-thirdsof the whole 
history is written by them—the 
other two-thirds being written by 
Frank H. Simonds. They are the 
flashes of light illuminating the 
tapestry he weaves. 
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These Men Helped to Write This History 


Lorp NorTHCLIFFE 
ORVILLE WRIGHT 
Hupson Maxtm 
STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
Dr. Newe._t Dwicut HI tis 


Ian Hay BeitH 
STANLEY WASHBURN 
Henry REvUTERDAHL 
Joun P. Ho ranp, Jr. 
Samuet G. BiyTHE 








“Clearest, Ablest and Fairest” 


Albert J. Beveridge Says— 

“Mr. Simonds’ military chapters are the clear- 
est, ablest, and fairest statements of the strategy 
and tactics of the war that have appeared in any 
country—certainly the best that have been pub- 
lished in America, And they are as enthra ling 
as they are accurate—no fiction is so thrilling 
= this lucid narrative of the mightiest facts of 

story. 

“Dr. Albert Shaw’s introduction is, alone, 
worth many times the price of this remarkable 

volume, It has Dr. Shaw’s peculiar qualities of 
a —* simplicity, and just proportions, and no- 
where, in so short a space, can be found such a 
wealth of historical fact and calm, undeniable 
reasoning. No one who wishes to comprehend 
this greatest of world-struggles can afford to 
miss Dr. Shaw’s unrivalled analysis, or the note- 


worthy chapters of Mr. Simonds’, to which it is 
the brilliant introduction.’ 


J. Sg i gs Gibbons Writes— 

feel sure the work of Mr. Simonds will 
Re: 5 a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the World War. The volume in hand makes 
easy, pleasant and interesting reading. 


nea M. a Ex-Secretary of 
ar, 

“T have yjast t pas the pleasure of seeing the 
initial volume of the History of the World War 
by Mr. Frank H. Simo onds. I was delighted with 
the treatment of the subject, but was not sur- 
prised thereat, as I know of no one in this coun 
try_better able to handle the subject ‘intelligently 
and comprehensively than Mr. Simonds. 


Two Volumes Now Ready 
A Low Price Until the Books are Finished 


The price of paper will go up again very soon. So to those who help us put in our paper order at 
once—by ordering a set now—before completion—we make a special low price 


















will get 





Send the coupon today for a set at the low Nyefore-publication price. You 

the first two volumes on souerss and you will get each other 

volume as soon as it comes ou! 

has any 3 been a time like this. Not in the Civil War nor dur- 
= ~~ Revolution have the American people been in such 

eroic mi 

You must know the truth a this stupendous thing. 

You_must see into its heart. 


the history of this nation there 


You who live in this generation must own this 
work—you who have an opportunity to save 
money on it must not miss this chance. 


Review of Reviews Company 
30 Irving Place New York 


V-F neview OF REVIEWS CO., 
7-18 30 Irving Place, New York. 
Gentlemen :— 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, the 
/ first two volumes of the ‘‘History of the 
; World War” by Frank H. Simonds and 
other famous contributors. If not satisfac- 
j factory I will return them in five days, but 
} otherwise I will remit $1.00 a month for 16 
/ months. In return I am to receive the other 
volumes (making a total of five) of this 
they are released from the 
















/ history as soon as 
Press. The set will contain the complete his- 
4) tory of this World War from beginning to end. 
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People Who Sit in Back of Me 


(Continued from page 46) 


This makes everything harder. If there 
are many good lines, the interpreter is 
always two or three jumps behind the 
dialogue on the stage, and it becomes 
hopelessly impossible ever to bring it 
up to date. I will say, however, that 


| this hasn’t occurred many times at this 


| season’s plays. 


Usually there has been 


' ample time for the blight behind me to 





repeat the good line, slowly and care- 
fully, and then settle down for a good, 
long rest for the remainder of the night. 


HERE is another form of line re- 

peaters; these do it for their own 
amusement, not from any high motive 
about helping outa fellow creature. They 
think it encumbent upon them, when- 
ever a joke is uttered on the stage, to 
repeat it, in a shriek of amusement, be- 
fore they feel free to laugh at it. They 
also sit behind me in the movies, where 
they dutifully read every caption aloud. 

Other vivacious pests are the chronic 
applauders. These creatures applaud 
almost incessantly, throughout the play. 
They are the kind who raise their hands 
on high, so that their applause may be 
visible, as well as audible. They usually 
have some acquaintance on the stage, 
whose every utterance must be deafen- 
ingly appreciated, just to show that 
friends are near. They feel, too, that 
they can do their bit in the theatre; at 
every mention of the president, the flag, 
the army, or the navy, they applaud so 
strenuously that the next ten minutes of 
the drama are completely lost. When 
the finale of all nations is put on, with 
Russia in the conventional boots and 
America in white tights with a flag 
hanging from the shoulders, they nearly 
wear out their hands in their frenzy. 


ND then there are the lovers. They 
are always met with at musical com- 
edies, or at those awfully sweet, clean 
little romantic plays. They always be- 
have in the theatre as if they were the 
only ones in the house. I do wish they 
could be segregated until after mar- 
riage. Everything on the stage reminds 


| them of something in their own lives; 


| all the songs about love, all the stage 


proposals are just like their own ex- 
periences, and necessitate much squeez- 
ing of hands and interchanging of mean- 
ing glances. The comedian’s witticisms 
on the always fruitful subjects of love 


and marriage they think are simply kill- 
ing; they explode with laughter and 
nudge each other at every line. 


PERHAPS the most entertaining of al] 
those who sit behind me are the peo- 
ple who know all the inside information 
about the actors and actresses. There 
are few things in this dreary world more 
diverting than listening to someone loud- 
ly informing his or her—usually her— 
companion that Ethel Barrymore is John 
Drew’s daughter, or that Elsie Ferguson 
is married to Senator Clark, or that 
Roszika and Yansci Dolly are really 
not related. On absolutely reliable, first- 
hand information, they know all the 
most intimate details about the private 
lives of stage people. They know these 
things for facts—the leading lady’s best 
friends sits next them in the Red Cross 
workroom, or they have the same hair- 
dresser as the wife of the leading man, 
or something equally indisputable. They 
discourse on temperaments, eccentricities, 
relationships, and previous conditions of 
matrimony all evening, and have enough 
left over to last them all the way home 
in the Broadway car. It is rather like 
being read aloud to from “Snappy 
Stories” to hear them talk. Judging 
from the tales I have heard them relate 
about the private lives of actors and 
actresses, free love, as we non-stage 
people know of it, is still in its infancy. 

Only a trifle less insistent in their dis- 
play of knowledge are those who always 
see the play in a blur of wrong impres- 
sions. ‘They lose their programs early 
in the evening, and they go on, playing 
a nice, clean parlor game, the object of 


.which is to guess who is playing each 


part. In more virulent cases, these 
fiends are even in a haze as to the play 
itself. A memorable evening was recent- 
ly had by all at “The Wild Duck,” to 
which the large, blonde, over-manicured 
lady in back of me had come under 
the delusion that she was going to see 
“The Squab Farm,” and waited patient- 
ly all evening long for those vulgar lines 
that all the critics wrote about. 

But after all, if you must have a 
happy ending, those fiends who infest 
my evenings do have their bright side. 
In fact, when I look back over the sea- 
son, I feel that I really owe them a great 
debt. For there was always this about 
them—they took my mind off the play. 


Exterminating the Couch Cootie 


(Continued from page 43) 


Chubby said. Unfortunately, at Marsh- 
odors, what Mrs. Chubby says, goes. 
I don’t know what the girls did. We 


| were apart from them. Under the super- 


vision of a super-visioned, sour-faced 
Scots gardener, Teddy, Ollie, Butts and 
I potted young tomato plants. My fin- 
ger nails are an utter wreck. Marie, 
my clever little manicuriste at the Ritz, 
says months must pass before she will 


be able really to do anything with them. 


AS we worked in the greenhouse, Ollie 
told me that it was this way all day 
at Marshodors. Mrs. Chubby had gone 
war mad. Tea was a thing of the past. 
Nobody played bridge—there wasn’t 
time—nobody motored or rode, or played 
tennis. The girls worked incessantly, 
separated from the men. Not one had a 
respectably new frock; they came down 


| to dinner in anything, ‘and smelt of com- 


mercial fertilizer instead of Coeur de 
Jeannette, or Chypre, or Mavis Garden, 
or Mary Gardenia, as the case might 
be. At night they were too tired to 
dance, or snoop about, or, in fact, to do 
anything. The food was beastly. Marsh- 
odors was just like an internment camp. 
He wouldn’t stay, Ollie told me, if he 


' wasn’t hiding from Dora Har— but, as 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti once remarked, 
that’s another story. 


HEN Ollie sobbed his threnody, I 

saw it all. The energy she had for- 
merly devoted to dogs, operas, art and 
precious stones, Angela Bates-Brown 
was now employing in “doing her bit” 
as, I believe, the expression is. Poor 
Mrs. Chubby. One more to succumb to 
the flow of current mob-opinion. 


J agoshigd instructing Withers to 
send my luggage on after me, I 
left Marshodors, directly after a lunch- 
eon of war-bread tomato sandwiches 
and tepid iced-tea. Behind a conveni- 
ent portiére, I just had time to kiss 
dear little Helena Teapot goodbye. 

If this work-or-fight propaganda 
which Karlsbad ‘has been telling me 
about, becomes really serious, I must go 
into conference with my good little pal, 
Teddy Gwyniad. Teddy says he can 
go on the payroll of his uncle’s muni- 
tion factory, any time, playing 4 
Hawaiian guitar to the employees dur- 
ing their luncheon hour. I think he may 
need my support, and if I do say so my- 
self, I am no slacker on a hand-painted 
ukulele. 
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THE BROADMOOR — BUILT OF STONE, STEEL AND CONCRETE; NATURALLY IT IS FIREPROOF 


Colorado Now Offers 
What Europe Alone Could Boast Before 


Gage are those of us who have sought 
the solace of Nature’s handiwork 
throughout the far-flung reaches of the 
globe. Switzerland, Italy, and old Granada 
have wooed our passing fancy as we 
lingered on the gipsy trail. 


q@ But the mute majesty of Colorado’s snow- 
peaked Rockies, the plashing melodies of 
her rivulets, and her air like filtered sun- 
shine lure us ever and anon. 


@iIts facade fronting beautiful Colorado 
Springs — its spacious wings flanked by pine- 
clad hills—Tue Broapmoor is set like an ame- 
thyst in a crown of vari-tinted mountains. 


@ At Tue Broapmoor, one may best pamper 
whatever vacation whim: be it golf—here are 
America’s choicest courses; does one ride— 
here are saddle stables; fly fishing—here are 
quarrelsome mountain streams that teem 
with rising trout; here is boating, tennis, a 
swimming pool, open air sleeping, al fresco 
dining, a “little theatre.” 


@ To Tue Broapmoor come the epicures of 
travel. They have found in America, at THE 
BroapMoor of Colorado Springs, an inex- 
haustible wealth of scenic splendor, healthful 
recreation,and associations of refinement that 
no single European spa has ever offered. 


™ BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Write for illustrated booklet. It will be sent you without charge. 
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When perspiration makes you hesitate to dance 


Remember you can remain as sweet and 
cool—your gown as untouched by perspi- 
ration—through a whole evening of danc- 
ing as when you came so freshly clad! 


Odorono corrects excessive and unhealthy 
perspiration completely. Used two or 
three times a week, it keeps your under- 
arms always dry and odorless, your feet 
comfortable, your hands or forehead cool 


and smooth. And itis quick and easy to use. 
At all toilet counters, 50c. and $1.00. 
Trial size, 80c. Or write The Odorono 
Co., 218 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Ar- 
thur Sales Co., 29 Colborne St., Toronto, 
Ont. Paris Office, 88 Avenue de L’Opera. 
Geneve, Switzerland Office, The Agence 
Americainc, 6 Rue Du Rhone. 


DO-RO-NO 


The toilet water 


for excessive perspiration 


Dr. Allyn endorses Odorono 


“We do not believe that any harm 
can come from stopping the excretion 
of perspiration in limited areas, such 
as under the arms, fect, forehead, etc. 
“Experimental and practical tests 
show that Odorono is harmless, eco- 
nomical, and effective when em- 
ploved as directed, and will injure 
neither the skin nor the health.” 

Lewis B. Allyn, Westfield, Mass. 


Write for booklet, “The Appealing 
Charm of Daintiness’—to know more 
about perspiration and how to relieve 
it. Tell the men in your family to 


. write for “The Assurance of Perfect 


Grooming.”’ 
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